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LibsAaryY ASSOCIATION. 


TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The NEXT COURSE =) Te will COMMENCE on WEDNES8- 
DAY, October 5, 1904, l be held at the LONDON SCHOOL of 
ECONOMICS and POLITICAL SCIENCE, CLARE MARKET, WC. 
— Bs art a ig this —— will be Messrs. J. D. BROWN, 

M.A., and HENRY D. ROBERTS, the Subjects 
being aections 2 (blloeraphy) 5 (Library History and Organization), 
and rary the 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE - SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
UTORS in England or Abr road 
are invited to call a or send fully Sra em to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
ert for more than thirty years have been closely in’ touch with the 





Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 





(Practical ration) of t! y 


of the Association. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
menents have been made with Mr. J D. BROWN to conduct 
CORRE PONDENCE CLASSES in the 
Sand6. These Classes will run RF. with those to be held at 
the London School of Economics 
Both Series of Classes are meant to assist Students in their prepara- 





T° PARENTS GOING ABROAD and to 
GUARDIANS of MOTHBRLESS CHILDREN.—Mrs. RIDLBY 

BAX can strongly RBCOM L 

several delicate young relatives of her own for many years. 

home. Exceptional educational advantages. Motherly care.—Apply, 

in first instance, care of Messrs. Rye & Eyre, 16, Golden Square, W. 





tion for the Professional Examinations of the Library A 
The NEXT EXAMINATION will be held in the FIRST WEEK in 
MAY, 1905. Full particulars relating to the Classes or Examinations 
may be had on application te the undersigne 
HENRY D. ROBERTS, 
Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee. 
St. Saviour’s Public Library, 444, Southwark 
Bridge Road, 8.E. 





ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY. — Mr. 

4 FREDERIC HARRISON will LECTURE at ESSEX HALL, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND. on SUNDAY EVENING, October 2. at 
Subject, ‘The ATTITUDE of the CHRISTIAN CHURCHES on 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS. Admission free. 





UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will 
shortly proceed to appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS: 

(a) For Degrees in Arts and Science—ONE EXAMINER os MATHE- 
MATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Annual salary 

(b) For Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine—ONE EXAMINER 
in CHEMISTRY. Annual salar ry 50i. 

(c) For Degrees in Medicine and Science-ONE EXAMINER in 
PHYSICS. Annual salary 501. 

The appointments will be for Three or Four Years from January 1, 
1905, and, in addition Thoan yee above-mentioned salaries, Hotel and 
enses wil 





((ONDER, ROTHENSTEIN, and C.H.SHANNON. 
/ EXHIBITION of WATER COLOURS, PAS' TELS, and PAINT- 
INGS by C. Conder, W. Rothenstein, and C. H. Shannon; also Exhibi- 
tion of a choice Collection of English Water Colours, the Property 
of a well-known Collector, recently deceased. NOW OPEN. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, London. 


yHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUBEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 


UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of ‘Twenty 
Guineas (or its one aaa by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate = the following advantages :— 

IRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

soune Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 

shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance Pago in addition to an annuit 

FiFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not — Members only, but also 


; October 15. 


T g Exp 
Cand idates should lodge a copies of their MOET and 
bess nr a the undersigned on or before NOVEMBER 12, 1904. 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, Secretary, Glasgow University Court. 
91, West hagens Street, Glasgow. 


ARROGATE 


The DIRECTORS have decided not to proceed at present to elect 
a HEAD MASTER, but propose to wa 3 COLLEGE as a going 
concern. TURNER, — 

York. 


PECKENHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for me | ost of ASSISTANT MASTER in 
the SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL for BOYS. English, French, and 
German are essential. Teaching on not more than Two Evenings per 
Week will also be required. Salary 150]. per annum.—Applications, 
2ccompanied by copies of not more than eo Testimonials of recen 
date, must reach the a ia — not ter than SATURDAY, 
STEVENS, Clerk of the Committee. 
District Council Offices, Peck eabam, Kent, 
September 27, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
: (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, now vacant. Salary 120/. 
Applications and Kg ge me should be received not later than 
WEDNESDAY, meee oN by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtaine 
HN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
September 27, 1904. 





COLLEGE, 














for their wives or widows and young childre 
EIGHT! he payment of the subscriptions confers an 
ht to these benefits in all cases of ne 
‘or further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Groncr Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 

Square, E.C —FIVE ENTKANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys 

under 14 — = age on December 11, 1904, will be competed for on 

DECEMBER 1 and 3 next. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION will be hela on WEDNESDAY, December 7, 1904.—For particulars 
apply to the Secrerary. 





THE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS. 


The NBXT SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4. 

University Degrees are conferred in Arts, Law, Science, and 
Medicine 

The Classes also prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical. and Electrical Engineering, Mining, Textile In- 
dustries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, Behool Teaching, 
Commerce, Law, Medicine. and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residetice. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had post free from the 
REGISTRAR. 








CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL 
4K RCONOMICS.—Chairman of Executive Committee, Dr. JAMES 
BONAR. Tutor. Mr E J UKRWICK, M.A. The MICHAELMAS TERM 
BEGINS on OCTOBER 6 for Students taking the complete Course, 
comprising Training in Practical Work and Study of Theory. Lectures 
and Classes, open to the General Public, include Courses by Prof. C. 8. 
LOCH, Mr. E. J. URWICK, Miss M. A. SEWEKLL, and others —For 
Prospectus and all further information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 

rs. G. F. Hitt, 10, Kensington Mansions, Earl's Court, 8.W 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
Applications are invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in LATIN for se coming Yo ‘Term. Salary 40!. 
The Lecturer appointed will b d in the work 
of the Degree and Junior caaenes as rvendhe AH is the College Calendar. 
The number of Hours to be given in Teaching will be from 15 to 20a 





vee 
Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than 
MONDAY, October 3, by the undersigned. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, ™ A., Secretary and Registrar. 
September 26, 1904. 


} EAD MISTRESS REQUIRED for the 

WOLMER’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, KINGSTON, 
JAMAICA, JANUARY, 1905 She must hold a University Degree or 
its equivalent Salary 300], non-resident, and Capitation Fees.— 
Apply, with full particulars (deg ree e, experience, training, &c.). 
to Miss Gauner, Association of University Women Teachers, 48, Mall 
Chambers, Kensington, W. 


BRABNSLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

The BARNSLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, mainly in connexion 
with the Instruction and Training of Pupil Teachers, will require the 
services ofa HEAD MISTRESS. Salary 300/. per annum. 

ONE ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 120i. per annum. 

TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES at 100/. each per annum. ‘ 

The instruction to be given will be on the lines of an Ordinary 
Secondary Day School Curriculum. 

Applications to be made on Forms to be obtained from the Szcrrrary, 
and returned on OCTOBER 10. 

T. BALDWIN, Clerk to the Committee. 











Ed ion Office. 





yUDOR HALUL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN : Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


FPirst-rate Modern Education. Profs. H. G. SEELBY, F.R&., J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, MA, H. E. MALDEN, MA., J. STEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G. GARCIA, R.C.M., G. PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire), Pp 
STOEVING ge ag A P. HUGUENET, TBRRI a WILLIAMS 





YHE UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL. 





ASSISTANT LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
(Primary and Secondary Training.) 
The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL is about to 
appoint a LADY as ASSISTANT LECTU RER in EDUCATION. 
Candidates must have passed the Examinations for a Degree in 





{R.1.), C. JERRA M.A ,.&c. Large Kesident Staff of h yq 
English and Gomten Mistresses. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, “Riding, 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. Large Gymnasium. 
Special attention to heaith Matron, Trained Nurse.—Prospeetus, 
with Views, on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBIN®ON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Prineipal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 








Honours, and have experience of Teaching, with special qualification 
to give instruction in the methods of teaching either Naturai Science 

or Modern L The of a Diploma in Teaching 
awarded by a British U niversity will carry weight. 


The successful Candidate must be prepared to enter upon her duties 
not later than JANUARY 1, 1905. 


Ap pomwee should reach the Reocisrnak oF THE UNIVERSITY by 
OoroBER Original Testimonials must not be sent. Stipend 





1501. per | mean, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR. 
DBAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYON®#, MARS&ILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICB, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 48, Rue de Rivoli 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





; and at the 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MESSRS. ALEXANDER MORING, LimirTeEp, 


The DE LA MORE PRESS, have REMOVED to larger and 
mere convenient Premises at 32, GEURGE STREET, H OVER 
8QU » W. 

INSTIT rito TE, 


H ARRIS 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


The COUNCIL of the above Institute require the services of a 
Gentleman as SECON) MASTER in the SCHOUL of ART. Candidates 
must hold at least the Art Master's Certificate. Chief subjects of 
instruction will be Modelling and Design. Experience of some Art 
Craft will be a recommendation. Salary 120/.—Applications, stating 
age, with Testimonials and references, to be sent to the undersigned 


on or before OCTOBER 
T. R. JOLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


RURGH of COATBRIDGE. 


WANTED, a LIBRARIAN for the CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
which is in the course of erection here. ‘Ihe salary will be 80/.. with 
Free House (Four Apartments, Bath-room, &c.), Coal, and Light. 
Applicants must have been specially trained as Librarians —Applica- 
tions, accompanied by Testimonials, will be received by Joun M. 
Atston, Town Clerk, up till OC’ TOBER 8 next. 


Music. —Well-qualified WRITERS on MUSICAL 
TOPICS are invited to communicate with Epiron, Musical 
World, Carr Street, Manchester. 


ANTED for the FAR EAST, a YOUNG MAN 


well upin the BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY TRADES, 





PRESTON. 




















age about 24. Unmarried.—Apply, in 5 to 8., Athenzum Press, 
18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 
Wit. TRAINED SECRETARY, Experienced 
Indexer and a Yypist, requires DAILY or THREP 
DAYS a WEEK EMPLOYMENT. — Miss Grernwoop, 524, Conduit 
Street, . 
;ERBATIM REPORTING.—Lectures, Discus- 


sions. Conferences, Sermons Reported Verbatim by thoroughly 
efficient Worker. bey ym Typed. Terms specially moderate.— 
Write C. H. Carrincron, 8, Ludgate Circus, K.C. 


SEC RETARY, DAILY or RESIDENT.—LADY, 

highly recommended, experienced Correspondent ; cultured ; 
good address; expert Stenographer; Typist. Moderate e salary. Inter- 
view.— Address O. R., 26, Gayton Road, Hampstead, N.W 


ADITORIAL or PUBLISHING OFFICE.— 

4 LADY SHORTHANDTYPIST desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Accustomed to write Short Articles, Correct Proofs, and Prepare Copy 
for Press. Good Correspond Long r .—F., 59, Mont- 
pelier Road, Peckham. 


Te AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well- 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is epen to ADVISE AUTHORS 
Revise Copy or Proofs,&c. Highest references.—Address M., care of 

Francis & Co., Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


























ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
4 wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and eleewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910 Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, Ez. C 


R. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 
(member of English and Foreign Antiquarian soneeen 
examines Parish Kegisters, Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and ali 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Scotland, _ 
Ireland. Loealities visited for the purpose of taking rubbings of 
brasses, photegraphs or skecches of buildings, &c. Abbreviated tin 
documents eopied, extended, and translated. Foreign researches 
earried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s oe es collections of 
50 years are worth cossulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book-plates designed aud engraved. 














[XDEXING, Transiations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries. —Mies Pxrnensaipes (Nat. Sei. Tripos), Seeretarial 
Bureau, ota, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


TXPE- -WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS8., SER- 

MONS, &c., carefully executed, 9d. per 1,000 words, paper in- 
Saeees —Miss A. Massiz, Strathairly, Southfleet Avenue, Longfield, 
Kent 


TYPE. “‘WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and all 
1 tl Duplicates. 
Fae eas: 1000 words.-Mise WoLTs, 18, Bheppard 








Highest references 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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UTHORS’ MS#., NOVELS, SERMONS, 


PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITT EN 
per 1,000 words. References = well-known Writers. ane Srvuasr, 


9d. 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 


Pe wen -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
bn ——— Tripos; Cambridge Higher Locai; Modern 
Research, Revision, ‘Translation. — Tux dansasses 
P< all AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











UTHORS’ MS., Sermons, Plays, Testimonials, 

Long gt Letters, &c , carefully TYPED at home A ay Pe 

ee pene, SF r 100. Orders promptly executed.—M - L., 7, 
yernon Koad, Chgham, 8.W. 


SHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING of every 
description. Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 1 

ey eneral Copying. Accuracy and dispatch guaranteed. Mattes 
. E. Roxzinson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


O[°TES- WRITING. — Literary and Scientific MSS. 
Translations: Latin, French, German. Addressing Short Articles 
by return of post. Terms moderate. Smith Premier Machine.—Miss 
Hanptey, 4, Bim Grove, Berkhamsted. 


Yy¥PE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Literary 
Work = 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nicnorson, 13, 
Lloyd Square, W.C 


1 AUTHORS.—ALEXANDER MALCOLM & 

CO., Limited (established 1877), 28, Shoe Lane, E.C , PURCHASE 

or PLACE acceptable STORIES for look or Newspaper Publication ; 
they also read, advise eats and prepare MSS. for Press. 

















MHE f AUTHOR'S AGENCY, Established 1879. 


] YOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON, Bullen’s Edition, 
Plates by Chalon, 2 vols. with extra Plates and suppressed Text 
in Portfolio, cash 21s.—A. Fenrensacu, 56, Division Street, Sheffield. 


JNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, TENTH 
4 EDITION, 35 vols., thi uarter Levant. New, never beenused. 
Offers wanted.—E. Oxverr, 159, High Holborn, W.C. 





A fine Lot of Cinematograph Films (as new), Lantern and 
Photographic Property. 
FRIDAY, October 7, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
Street, Covent Ww. C., a large consign- 


38, King Garden, Lond 
ment ot FILMS by WARWICK TRADING “coMPA ANY, in Perfect 
—Lenses and 








ORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
celebrated ae by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guines 
each. Size, 12in. by 8}in.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpnzr, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


Gant ors CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
and Owners having Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchin; 

vings. Woodcuts(or Books containing same) done by GEOR 5 
cn IKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition, and Price asked to Epwim H. 
Wenpvett, Esq., , Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





pr r, all kinds — Scientific po nondkeny and Apparatus— 
Optical Lanterns and Sets of Slides— Electrical Instruments and 
Apparatus—a large quantity of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Important and valuable Natural History Specimens. 
TUESDAY, October 18, at half-past 12 o’clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 
King ey Covent Garden W.C., an unusually 


38, Lond 
fine COLLECTION of SKINS of BRITISH ‘BIRDS, including fine 
land a Whites Thrush, Spine-tailed Swift, ~mrcaceed s Gull, 





]OCTEUR ROUSSEAU, 19, Rue des Fossés-St, - 
- ues, near the Sorbonne and the Luxembourg, Paris, who 
lad to receive also 


receives French Students into his House, would be 
e, comfortable 


TWO or THREE ENGLISH PENSIONNAIRES. 
Apartment. | Family life. Bxcellent } English references. 


T° LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, NATURALISTS, 


and others.—QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Terms 
‘The Misses Frassr, Picket Post Hill, Ringwood, 


from 6s. per day.— 
Hampshire. 


and many other Rare jies—a choice Selection of ropean and 
American Bird Skinen 10 Lots = = Eggs, many rare—and a few 
Lots of superior Taxidermists’ T 





On view day prior 10 to 4 se anit of Sale. Catalogues om 
application. 
Curios. 
R. J. C. STEVENS NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


big — place on TUESDAY, October 11, and will include, 
r things, several fine CARVED TABLES, SCREENS, 





TYUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. —— minutes’ walk from 8. = R. and C. 


LACQUER BOXES. and other things from a PRIVATE COLLEC’ TOR 
—also a great variety of Miscellaneous Curios from all parts. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application to Mr. J. C. Srzevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, 





The interests of Authors eapably represented. Agr for 
Publishing arranged. MASS. placed with Publishers —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bukemus, 34, Paternoster Row. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Vaiuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newsparer, 
Printing, and Stationery ‘Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Halance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, EC., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Sales bp Auction. 


Valuable and Standard Books, i 
a Lady. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 


Ay Oe at their geo 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 


at 1 o'clock, 
including ,the Property of a LADY 
eomprising Dugdale’s N Best Edition, 8 vols., 
and other Topographical s Foo co rigs Works—Boydell’s History 
of the River Thames, 2 8.— The Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
Catalogue of Portrait Dekonat-damele Arabian Nights, Original 
Edition, 16 vols — Standard Works in History, Theology, Political 
Economy, Travel, and Sport — First Loge of Keats, Tennyson, 
and Dickens— Books by k and Phiz— 





1g the Property of 


and STANDARD BOOKS, 











PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


jueries, &c., is 


4 THENAUM 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Querie: 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds yor K, NEWS, and 
PukiopicaL. PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 








Catalogues. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 

Part VII. SS price 2s. NEARLY 


Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





TERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


HE INi 

Notes on New and Forthcoming P 

of Books, is issued by Witt1ams & Noreats, Book ee. 4, hes, 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 








YATALOGUE No, 41.—Drawings of the Early 

/ English School—Japanese Drawings and Colour Prints—Engrav- 
ings by J F. Lewis—Turner Engravings—Whistler’s Etchings—Books 
—Works by J. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IUBLISHERSDS’ REMAINDERS. 
OCTOBER LIST NOW READY. 
Including all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also CATALOGUE of ge CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of — NOVELS, & 








H. PEACH, Belvoir. Street, Leicester, issues 
s CATALOGUES post free to Collectors. No. 6 contains Nurem- 
berg C icle, Irish G logical MS., &c. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
inetating a ‘Thackeray, Lever, Ainswerth; Books illus 








trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Rooks Bo’ 
ALTER T. SPEeNnceR, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPAY. II. RELIGION. III. HI8- 
1¥. PUETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. YV. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 


TORY. 
Vil. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 87, Scho Square, London, W. 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
rE —The OCTOBER CATALOGUE of valuable 

ORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
is now ready, and will be sent 





SECOND-HAND W' 
reduced, 


reatly st free 
Spplication to oW. H. Sutra & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
London, 





Stevenson’s Father Damien, with MS. Gusesties by the Author, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


MESsks. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
fo ey at — Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDA October 2, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, 
valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Dresser’s History of 
by Birds of Europe, 8 vels. — the ‘Naval and Martial Achievements 
Great Britain, 2 vols.—Apperley’ ‘8 Life of a Sportsman —Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Combe’s Dance of Life and Death, Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandson, 4 vols. First Editions oft the Works of oe 
25 vols. —Viollet-le-Due, Dicti Ar 
16 vols. —a few ks in Old English heumee Standard 
Historical Worke'b oy Hallam, Motley, Carlyle, J. R. Green, Duruy, 
and others—the Border Edition of Scott, 48 vols.—Lever's Novels, Copy- 
right Edition, 37 vols. Bri Tenth Edition, 
36 vols.—the Century Dictionary, 8 vols.—a Set of Hansard’s Debates to 


1890, 450 vols., &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 











Choice Modern ne ae of the late C. A. SWINBURNE, 
Esq., removed from Beech-Hurst, Andover (by order of the 
Executors). 


ESSRE. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY. ‘October 19, at 1 o'clock, the above choice LIBRARY, 
comprising a Collection of Books by or relating to Turner — Ruskin— 
Champlin and Perkins’s Cyclopedia of Pain aa 
4 vols. morocco extra—the National Gallery, weal te | by Sir E. J 
Poynter, 3 vols., and other Fine-Art ks—Symonds’s henateaaues 
in Italy, 7 vols., First Editions—the beget of Prescott, Freeman, 
Greville, Hayward , 3. 3. H ant, Capt. Mahan. and 
others—Sets of hackeray, George Elio’ it, Whyte- 
Melville, Robert Louis Stevenson, &c., the’ whole in the choicest 
many P y bound in calf and merocco. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Al Boo. 
YF cn 8 a Noblomas 


MESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Lag at their Rooms, 115, Chance Lane, W.C., 
on THURSD. October 20, and Following Day, - 1 o'clock, rare and 
vaiuable BUUES, including ‘a Selection from the Library of a NOBLE- 
MAN, comprising the Engraved Works of Sir Thomas Lawre' 
Lodge’s Portraits, Original Edition, 4 vols. royal folio—Buck’s Anti- 
uities of England and Wales, 3 vols. — Early Printed 
fiack- Letter 8—Marston’s Wonder of Women, entirely uncut, 
1606 — Chapman’s Georgicks of Hesiod, 1618, and other Elizabethan 
Literature-an Album containing Original Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
W. M. Thackeray | (the Property < of a Relative of the Novelist)— 
the Di y of N: phy, 67 vols., &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 
MESSRS. 1 HODGSON will be pleased to forward 

UES of any of the ABOVE SALES to Collectors and 
Bookbuyers on application. 


BY ELLIOTT, SON & BOYTON. 
AT THE MART, E.C. 
ON MONDAY, October 3, at 2 o'clock. 
With Possession. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Ae, om te —— and Bath Road, within a mile of 
aan” 8 om 
DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, with 
Six Sedrooms, Dressing Room, Three good oe Rooms, 
and Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, Gardener’s Cot 


Out-buildings. Well-timbered Grounds, nearly Four Acres, wpeunded 
and intersected by the river Kennet. 

Solicitors, Messrs. Kars & Jones, 37, be ngrs Street, W.C. Particulars 
<=. — Juans, Mi zh, Or at the ’ Offices, 6, Vere 


Rare and val; Selection from the 























AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 
A Collection of Books. 


WITHOUT RESERVE .—The Sere of a GENTLEMAN, com- 
prising Mi e— 1 Works — "Books 
relating to Pottery and para ty others. on Art—Botany and 
Gardening—Notes and Queries, 1851-1870 (38 vols.)—Old Cookery 
Books, including Mrs. Glasse’s Art of Cookery, First Edition—Books 
on Travel—Dictionaries—Old Classical Works—an Early Ethiopic 
Psalter—Early Printed Bibles—Books of Reference, Old Maps, a 
few Engravings, &c., which will be SOLD by AUCTION by MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLKEY at their Great 
Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, and 234, Maddox Street, W., 0! 
FRIDAY, October 7, at 1 o'clock precisely. 
On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 

Executors, Solicitors, and Owners should note that these Galleries 
are Open Daily to receive Jewellery, Silver, Pictures, Furniture, China, 
mor age, and other valuables intended for prompt Sale by public 
auction 














NOW RBADY. 
THe MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 49. OCTOBER, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 


EPISTLE to COLONEL FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Henry Newbolt. 

The FREE KIRK and the “ WEE” KIRK. A. N. Cumming. 

The BEAR’S PAW and the DRAGON’S CLAW. E. H. Parker. 

The MARKINGS on MARS. Major P. B. Molesworth, R.E. 

The POSTMASTER-GENERAL as DEBT-COLLECTOR. Jesse Quail. 


SUGGESTIONS on the ORIGIN of the GOSPELS. II. ST. MARK. 


Continued. Monsignor Barnes. 


THACKERAY in SEARCH of a PROFESSION. 
Whitwell Elwin. 


The COMING RADICAL PARTY in AMERICA. A. Maurice Low. 
The SOLDIERS of the SIRKAR. Lieut.-Col. H. C. Wylly, C.B. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ZUBAIR PASHA. Prof. D. 8. Mar- 
goliouth. 


HOW ENGLISHMEN are DESTROYING ENGLAND. F.8. Tatham, 
Member of the Natal Parliament. 


A HIGHBORN ADVENTURESS. Janet Ross. 
ON the LINE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


The late Rer. 





NEW VOLUME COMMENCING. 
FIRST NUMBER TO BE READY OCTOBER 1. 


MHE HIBBERT JOURNAL 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
2s. 6d. per Number net; Subscriptions, which may commence 
with any Number, 10s. per annum, post free. 
Principal Contents. 

SIN. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.8., Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. 

The DISCUSSION Leptin ae SIR OLIVER Seg 9 ag the BISHOP 

of ROCHESTFR. By J. Muirhead, M.A. LL.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the A. £31 of Birmingham. 

A CATHOLIC COMMENT on ‘The KE-INTERPRETATION of 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.’ By “ A Catholic Priest.” 

DANTE. By Edmund G. Gardner, M A. 

= TRIUMPH of ERASMUS in MODERN PROTESTANTISM. By 

rof. H. Goodwin Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

sana and IDEALISM. By F. C. 
‘Tutor of Corpus Christi Geitean, Oxtfor 

The TEN COMMANDMENTS: aStudy in eines Ethics. 
Bickersteth Wheeler, M.A. 

The DEGRADING of the PRIESTHOOD in the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. W. Manning, M.A., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Leytonstone. 

M. ALFRED LOISY’S TYPE of CATHOLICISM. By Prof. Percy 
Gardner, M.A. Litt.D. Oxford, 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to the popes oe. the Rev. Walter 
F. Adevey, M.A. D.D., Principal o: College, } 

, Signed Revi , and Bibli phy of Recent Literature. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C 


8. "eer M.A., Fellow an@ 


By Charles 
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THE 


RPostuicuriytr REVIEW. 
Contents. OCTOBER, 1904. 

ROME. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

FORECASTS and FIRST-FRUITS. By J. A. Spender. 


WILLIAM of WYKEHAM. By the Rev. W. A. Spooner, Warden of 
New College, Oxford. 


‘The NEW TREATIES of ARBITRATION and DIPLOMACY. By 
Sir Thomas Barclay. 


The IMMEDIATE FUTURE of IRELAND. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
GRAZIA DELEDDA and “‘CENERE.” By May Bateman. 


The STATESMEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. By Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin. 


The ORIGINS ofthe ALPHABET. By Andrew Lang. 

MANCEUVRES and the MAN. By Sir George Arthur. 

The WAR and INTERNATIONAL OPINION. By Alfred Stead. 

The PAPACY SINCE the EVENTS of 1870. By M. A. R. Tuker. 

a by STIJN STREUVELS. By A. Teixeira de 
s. 


SOCIETY and the TRAMP. By W. H. Dawson. 


TIME’S ABSTRACT and BRIEF CHRONICLES. I. 
Chesterton. 


The BELTED GIANT of the SOLAR SYSTEM. By E. V. Heward. 

FRENCH LIFE and the FRENCH STAGE. By John F. Macdonald. 

A MODERN UTOPIA. Chap.1. By H.G. Wells. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—A NOTE on SUAREZ and ST. PIUS V. By 
W. 8. Lilly 


London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


By G. K. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For OCTOBER, 1904. 
HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT on WAR: a Compl 
By ron Suyematsu. 
ROME or the REFORMATION. By the Lady Wimborne. 
The INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. By J. Keir 
Hardie, M.P. 
MR. HARRISON’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By the Right Hon. 
John Morley, M.P. 
OUR NAVAL STRENGTH and the NAVY ESTIMATES. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
The GERMAN ARMY SYSTEM and HOW it WORKS. By J. L. 
Bashford. 





History luded) 


ARE REMARKABLE PEOPLE REMARKABLE-LOOKING? An 
Extravaganza. By the Lady Currie. 

The BY-LAW TYRANNY and RURAL DEPOPULATION : a Personal 
Experience. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 


The LAND of JARGON. By Helena Frank. 


A REMINISCENCE of COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Chapman. 


The NEXT LIBERAL MINISTRY. By Henry W. Lucy. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


Fe ata Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, Printers, New Street Square, 


By Dr. Paal 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER, 
NOW READY, contains— 


The SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH TRUST and its DONORS. By 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


The PROBLEM of IRISH EDUCATION. By Dr. T. J. Mac- 
namara, M.P. 


a 


to 


. ANIMAL MARRIAGE. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
ABSOLUTE MONARCHS versus FREE PEOPLES, By Julius. 
The ‘‘SELF-ASSERTION ” of JESUS. II. By D.8. Cairns. 
PROGRESS or DECADENCE in ART. By E. Wake Cook. 
LIBERAL POLICY and the NEXT ELECTION. By Veles. 
TSHAIKOVSKI as a BALLET COMPOSER. By A. B. Keeton. 


DISESTABLISHMENT in FRANCE and its CONSEQUENCES. By 
André Mater. 


£0. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Is Peace in Sight? By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
11. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 


ro ae 


ea) 


London: Horace Marshall & Son. 





READY TO-DAY. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


BOOK 
6d. net, 


MONTHLY, 


THE 


BEGINNING A SECOND YEAR OF USEFULNESS 
AND A NEW VOLUME. 


Now is the time to subscribe to this What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland, which has 


already won a recognized position. 


Publishers: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, EC. 





ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL TOWER; The 
Ancient Buildings of Nippur, Il. (with Plans); Suegestions from 

New Zealand on Theatre Planning; Association of Munici and 
County Engi s; Competition Design for Liverpool Cathedral— 
Interior View; The New Foreign Flower Market, Covent Garden; 
St. Mark’s Church, Plumstead; A House in South Russia; Notes on 
Portland Cement (Student’s Column), &c.—See the BUILDER of 
October 1 (4d.; by post 4)d) Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, W.C. 








THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


OCTOBER, 1904. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 


CHURCH and STATE in FRANCE—AT the PARTING 
of the WAYS. By Senator Georges Clemenceau. 


ENGLAND’S FALSE FRIEND. By Ultor. 


ARMY REFORM on NATIONAL LINES. By Major- 
General Sir Edmund Barrow, K.C.B. (Chief of Staff, 
China Expeditionary Force, 1900). 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


SOME FURTHER REMINISCENCES of an IRISH 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE. By the late W. O'Connor 
Morris. 


“CAPPING.” By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


STARVING the SCHOOLMASTER. By Vere Collins. 
SCOTTISH LETTERS. By Glasgow. 


BY a CANADIAN WHEAT TOWER. 
Osborn. 


An OLD ALMANAC, By the Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 


IRISH UNIONISTS and the PRESENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Prof. Edward Dowden. 


GREATER BRITAIN, 
CORRESPONDENCE—SAFETY at SEA. By Lifebuoy. 


By KE. B. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 
23, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 
S.W. 


A. H. BULLEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~— 


’ . 
HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Printed 
Verbatim and Literatim from the Original 
MS. at Dulwich. Edited by W. W. GREG. 
Crown 4to, 2 Parts, 10s. 6d. net per Part. 
[Part I. ready. 
*,* Part I. contains the Text, together with an Intro- 
duction dealing with the History of the MS.—‘ Henslowe’s 
Diary’ is by far the most important document extant for 
the history of the English drama during the closing years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 
THOMAS NASHE. In4 volumes. Edited by 
R. B. McCKERROW. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
per Volume. [ Vols. I. and II. now ready ; 
Vol. ILI, in the press. 


DUELLING STORIES of the SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. From the French of 
Brantome. By GEORGE H. POWELL. Iilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

*,* The original memoir here first presented to the 

English reader forms one of the most singular contributions 

extant to the social history of the latter half of the sixteenth 

century. As a collection of sensational anecdotes of real 
life it may be said to stand entirely by itself in continental 
literature. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY: a 
Facsimile Reproduction of the Earliest known 
Edition. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Col. W. F. PRIDEAUX, C.8.I. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


*,* A facsimile reproduction of the earliest known collec- 
tion of the rhymes sung by English children in the 
eighteenth century, many of which date from a much 
earlier period and arereally tags of ballads in popular vogue. 
The ‘ Preface. By a very great writer of very little broks,’ 
and the ‘ Notes and Maxims, Historical, Philosophical, and 
Critical,’ have been ascribed to Oliver Goldsmith. 





A. H. BULLEN, 
47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 





R. A. EVERETT & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—~——— 


WITH PEN AND CAMERA. 


Interviews with Celebrities. 


By W. B. NORTHROP. 
Illustrated from Photographs specially taken by the 
Author. 


Each Article has been submitted to and personally approved 
by the distinguished Subject of the Interview. 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound in art cloth, gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Interviews include: Marie Corelli at Stratford-on- 
Avon (Illustrated), Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) 
(Illustrated), Authony Hope (Illustrated), Mark Twain 
(Illustrated), Mrs. Brown-Potter (Illustrated), Mr. John 
Redmond, M.P. (Illustrated), Mr. “Tim” Healy, M.P. 
(Illustrated), Sir Charles Dilke at 76, Sloane Street, S.W. 
(Illustrated), Thomas A. Edison (Illustrated), Sir Hiram 
Maxim (Illustrated), John Burns, M.P. (Illustrated), Mrs. 
Cornwallis West (Illustrated), Mr. W. T. Stead (Illustrated), 
Mr. Choate, American Ambassador (Illustrated), Mme. 
Sarah Grand (Illustrated), and Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
(Illustrated). (Ready next month, 


Illustrated prospectus post free. 


O'ER CRAG AND TORRENT 
WITH ROD AND GUN. 


Shooting and Fishing in England and Wales. 
By W. STANHOPE-LOVELL. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Contents.—Otter Hunting—Foot Harriers—Pseudonymous 
Beagles—Badgers—Grouse Shooting ia Ireland—St. Giles’s 
Day—Partridge Shooting on Dartmoor—Pheasant Shooting 
—Snipe Shooting in Ireland—Trout Fishing in Wicklow— 
Foul-Hooked Salmon—A Red-Letter Day on the ‘‘ Carnal” 
River—Sea Fishing in Cornwall—‘‘A Sportsman’s Christ- 
mas,” &c. [Heady nezt month. 





RECENT BOOKS ON HORSES AND DOGS. 
The most Recent and Up-to-Date Work on the Horse. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


SOUND and UNSOUND HORSES, and HOW 


to KNOW THEM By FRANK T. BARTON. Fully illustrated 
with Diagrams and Drawings. Bound in French morocco, gilt 
edges, with elastic band and pencil ready for use, 5s. net. 

“ We can heartily recommend it to all classes.’’"—County Gentleman. 


BREAKING and TRAINING HORSES. By 


FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.8. Fully illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. 6s. net. 

Contents:—Breaking Tackle and its Uses—Breaking Machines and 
their Construction—Handling Foals, Yearlings, and Two-year-olds— 
Selection of Bits and Bitting—Breaking the Roadster for Single and 
Double Harness—Breaking for Tandem and Four-in-Hand—Breaking 
for Saddle, &c. 

“Mr Barton has had great experience in the breaking and training 
of horses, and he has prepared this little book for the guidance of those 
who cesire to learn the methods by which he has gained the most 
successful results.’’—Scotsman. 


The VETERINARY MANUAL for HORSE 
OWNERS. By FRANK T. BARTON, MRC.V.S. With about 60 
Illustrations from Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, well printed and 
strongly bound, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The teaching of this book is up to date in its character, and it will 
certainly prove a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to 
reside far from veterinary advice, and may require to act in an 
emergency.”—Glasgow Herald 


The GROOM’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By FRANX T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

‘<The information contained in the book could not well be overrated, 
and the publication should be in the hands not only of grooms but all 
gentlemen who have grooms in their employ.”—County Gentleman. 


HOW to CHOOSE a HORSE; or, Selection 
before Purchase. By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.8. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

“The book is a valuable addition to literature of the kind.” 
County Gentleman. 


HORSE BREEDING and MANAGEMENT. 


By FREDERIC ADYE. Over 50 beautiful Lilustrations of various 
Breeds from Photographs. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—Infiluence of the Turf on Horse Breeding—Breeding Army 
Horses- Heavy and Light Draught Horses— Breeding Ponies —The 
Queen’s Premium Shires— Artificial Insemination, &c. 

“Mr. Adye’s book is a readable summary of the principles of breeding 
and rearing horses, interspersed with many items of historical and local 
interest.’’—Baily’s Sporting Magazine 


LADIES on HORSEBACK. Learning, Park 


Riding, Horses and Hunting, with Hints on Costume and numerous 

Anecdotes. By Mrs. POWER O'DONOGHUE. New and Revised 

Edition brought uptodate. Fully illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(In the press. 


TOY DOGS: their Points in Health and 
Disease. By FRANK T. BARTON. I d from Ph ph 
of various Breeds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

“ Dog fanciers will find in the present volume a handy little book to 

which they may refer for anything they want to regarding their pets. a 

Sportsman. 





New Catalogue now ready. 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., LIMITED, 
42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
‘THE FOUR FEATHERS.’ 


ON OCTOBER 4. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS. 
By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’ ‘THE 
FOUR FEATHERS,’ &. 


*,* A tale of modern English life, containing a strong 
love interest, and developing a social situation which has 
hitherto been unbroken ground. There is a current of 
adventure running through it, and the experiences of the 
hero as a smacksman on the North-East trawler fleet, and as 
a soldier in the Algerian Foreign Legion, are told with all 
the author’s wonted verve. The heroine, Pamela Mardale, 
is perhaps the most compelling figure in all the gallery of 
Mr. Mason's female portraits. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 
ON OCTOBER 4. 

With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
“ HIRONDELLE.” 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THB EMPIRE,’ 
‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED KUROPE,’ &c. 

*,* A sea tale of the days of Nelson, covering the period of 
Cape St. Vincent and the Nile. It is a picture of the per- 
sonal and adventurous life of the period, with a strong love 
element in it. 


ON OCTOBER 8. 


With 11 Full-Page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in the 
Text. Large post 8vo, és. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, and 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by W. M. THACKERAY. 


NOTICE.— A SECOND EDI- 
TION of The LAST HOPE, 
by H. SETON MERRIMAN, 
is NOW READY. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

ATHEN 4UM.—“ Several writers have treated of the 
supposed escape of the little Louis XVII., but no one, so 
far as we are aware, has achieved the romantic glamour of 
Merriman’s story...... Looking back on his work, one would 
say that ‘The Last Hope’ is one of his very best novels.” 


Note.— Ur. Merriman’s 14 Novels are published 
uniform in style, binding, and price, and thus form 
a Collected Edition of his Works. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. Contents. 
The TRUANTS. Chaps. 28-30. By A. BE. W. Mason. 
WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, and GRANT. By General 
James Grant Wilson, D.C.L. 
—< BUDGETS ABROAD. IV. ITALY. By 
. Villari. 
The FIGHT of the ‘* VARYAG” and the “‘KORIETZ.” By 
H. C. Thomson. 
AUTUMN on DARTMOOR. By F. M. Peard. 
HISTORICAL MYSTERIKS. X. The Case of Capt. Green, 
By Andrew Lang. 
A RAGAMUFFIN of the FOOT-HILLS. 
Annesley Vachell. 
The NEW CHEMISTRY. II. The Mechanics of Chemical 
Change. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. 
“WHERE IGNORKANCKH IS BLISS.”’ By Charles Oliver. 
The AMERICAN CHLOE. By Marian Bower. 
ROSE of the WORLD. Book II. Chaps. 1-4. By Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. 





By Horace 


London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MAX PEMBERTON’S GREAT 
ROMANCE OF VENICE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BEATRICE 
OF 6. 
VENICE. 





6/- 





BY 


MAX PEMBERTON, 


Author of ‘ Dr. Xavier,’ 
‘Feo,’ &e. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations 
by FRANK DADD, R.I. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, London. 





FRANK T, BULLEN’S TALE OF 
THE TIME OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


SEA 


PURITANS. al 


6/- 





FRANK T. BULLEN. 
Illustrated. 


“Tt is a masterly feat for a novelist of 
other sympathies to invest those sour 
and grim Roundheads with all the might 
and mystery of romance. This is what 
Mr. Bullen has done in a story of the 
‘Sea Puritans,’ and couched in a lan- 
guage so simple, graceful, and decisive 
that the reader is carried away by its 
charm and persuaded by its force. Mr, 
Bullen’s book is a veritable breath of sea 
air, driving away the arid humours of 
erotic fiction.” Daily News. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 





27, Paternoster Row, London. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON JAPAN. 
WRITTEN BY THE JAPANESE THEMSELVES. 


To be able to understand what has made Japan great, and 
what will be the future of that country, read 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 


A Survey by its Highest Authorities. 
Compiled, Prefaced, and Edited by ALFRED STEAD. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo, 20s. net. 

(Second Edition.) 

This unique work contains articles and essays on the 
various branches of national life in Japan by the leading 
Japanese authorities themselves. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Let us say at once that 
‘Japan by the Japanese’ is indispensable to all who would 
learn what Japan has done in the past, what she is doing 
now, and what she seeks to do in the future...... The volume 
is at once a history, a cyclopedia, and an expression of 
opinion on the position in Japan by those most competent 
to give it—an autobiograpby of a nation.” 


THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE 
NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 


Vols. IV. V. and VI. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each volume, 

At the present moment, when the eyes of Europe are fixed 
on the mighty struggle between Russia and Japan, the 
—— of the first complete English translation of 

‘oletoy’s great novel is particularly applicable. For the 
English reader will find this book not only contains an 
immense gallery of national types, with every possible kind 
of scene depicted in the home life of the Russian nobility, 
but the hand-to-hand struggle of great armies in the field, 
with the unflinchingly truthful portrait of the Russian 
soldier and officer as he exists on campaign, in defeat, and 
in victory. 











THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Completing the Edition of Heine’s Works. 
In 4 volumes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I. THE BOOK OF SONGS. Translated by the late 
THOMAS BROOKSBANK. 
Vol. II. NEW POEMS and ATTA TROLL. Translated 
by MARGARET ARMOUR. 


THE SHAME OF THE CITIES. By 
LINCOLN STBFFENS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Mr. Steffens has made a systematic inquiry into the state 
of municipal politics in the large American cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis. His 
reports disclose an almost incredible picture of corruption 
and terrorism ; and one of the gravest of his indictments is 
that which charges the great business interests with com- 
plicity in these disgraceful proceedings. 


WALTER PATER. By FerrisGreensict. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

Vol. I. of ‘‘ Contemporary Men of Letters” Series. 

These volumes will contain short, comprehensive studies, 
biographical and critical, of living writers and those who, 
though dead, may still be properly regarded as belonging to 
our time. Foreign as well as English-speaking men of 
letters are to be included. 


GAINSBOROUGH and his Place 
IN ENGLISH ART. By Sir WALTBR ARMSTRONG 
(Director of the National Gallery, Ireland). No. 1 in 
‘Great Boglish Artists” Series. Royal 8vo. Vols. 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net. 

This brilliant study of the fascinating English master has 
been pronounced on all sides the most masterly and sugges- 
tive of Sir Walter Armstrong's essays in critical biography. 
Appealing as it must to all students and lovers of English 
art, a cheaper edition of this work will be welcome to a large 
public to whom the costlier volume, now long out of print, 
is inaccessible. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 


MRS. PETER LISTON. 
The KARL of ELLESMERE. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


THE CHALLONERS. 
E. F. BENSON. 


THE GREY WORLD. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
THE FUGITIVE. 

BZRA 8. BRUDNO. 


OLIVE LATHAM. 

















. L. VOYNICH. 





MR, HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 
LIST, profusely illustrated, post free on application, 





London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BY PROFESSORS 
J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. F.B.S. AND J. J, THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S. 


A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUME, fully Illustrated. SECOND | VOLUME II. THIRD EDITION, Revised. 
EDITION, Revised. Price 10s. 6d. trated. Price 8s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. $8 0UN D. 


“The style is clear and convincing, and the information ‘The work......may be recommended to any one desirous 
up to date, including as it does all the recent research on | of possessing an EASY UP-TO-DATE STANDARD TREATISE on 
the subject.”— Cambridge Review. Acoustics.”—Literature, 


Fully Ilus- 





VOLUME III. READY IMMEDIATELY, fully illustrated. 


HEAT. 


Contents :—Tempcerature—Expansion of Solids—Liquids—Gases — Circulation and Convection— Quantity of Heat; 
Specific Heat—Conductivity—Forms of Energy ; Conservation; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—The Kinetic Theory— 
Change of State; Liquid—Vapour—Critical Points—Solids and Liquids—-Atmospheric Conditions—Radiation—Theory of 
E xchanges—Radiation and Temperature—Thermodynamics — Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes— Thermodynamics of 
Changes of State, and Solutions—Thermodynamics of Radiation—Index. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation— 


LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


GRIFFIN’S STANDARD ENGINEERING BOOKS. 
DOCK ENGINEERING: The Principles and Practice of. By Brysson 


CUNNINGHAM, B.E. Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Large 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt, with 34 Folding Plates and 468 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Price 30s. net. 
‘* A well-arranged and exhaustive treatise.”—Engineer. 


STEEL SHIPS: Their Construction and Maintenance. A Manual for Ship- 
builders, Students, and Marine Engineers. THIRD EDITION. Illustrated with Plates, Diagrams, and Figures in 
the Text. Price 18s. net. 

‘* No detail that can be of service is omitted.”—Mariner. 


MARINE ENGINEERING: a Manual of. Comprising the Designing, Con- 


struction, and Working of Marine Machinery. By A. E. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. M.Inst.Mech.E. M.Inst.N.A. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. With 280 Illustrations and 8 Plates. Price 21s. net. 
**Every student of engineering should possess a copy of this excellent standard work.”—Steamship. 


HYDRAULIC POWER and HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. By Prof. Henry 


ROBINSON, M.Inst.C.E. F.G.S. THIRD EDITION, JUST OUT. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. With over 60 Plates and Additional Illustrations. 34s. 
see we" capite ul work | of re ference for the hydraulic e ngineer. — Mechanical World. 


ELECTRICAL, ELECTRO-METALLURGY, &C. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: their Design, Organisation, and 


Management. By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C. M.Inst.C.E. M.I.M.E. SECOND EDITION, Revised. 
Large 8vo, with Plates, Diagrams, and Figures, price 24s. net. : : 
“ The volume will be studied with e agerness and appreciation.” —Scottish Electrician, 


ELECTRICITY CONTROL: a Treatise on Electric Switchgear and Systems 


of Transmission. By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.1.C.2., late Consulting Electrical Engineer to the Hastings 
Corporation, kc. Large 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated. [Shortly. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING and REFINING: a Practical Manual of the 


Extraction and Treatment of Metals by the Electrical Methods. By Dr. W. BORCHERS. Translated by W. G- 

McMILLAN, F.I.C. F.C.S. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth. THIRD EDITION. ‘Thoroughly Revised and 

Enlarged. Price 21s. net. (Just out. 
‘The STANDARD WORK on the subject.”—Minting Journal. 


CYANIDING GOLD and SILVER ORES: a Practical Treatise on the 
Cyanide Process. By H. FORBES JULIAN and EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.C.E. In handsome cloth, with 
numerous Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 21s. net. 

‘‘ INDISPENSADLE to all who are concerned with the working of the cyanide process.”— Chemical Trade Journal. 


The CYANIDE PROCESS of GOLD EXTRAC- , LECTURES on IRON FOUNDING. By Thos. 


TION. By JAMES PAKK,F GS. M.inst.M.M. THIKD BNGLISH | TURNER, M.Sc. A.R.S.M. F.IC. Extra crown 8yo, illustrated, 
EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 3s. 6d net 
“ Prof. Turner speaks with authority on his subject.” 

Glasgow Herald. 











GETTING GOLD. A Goldmining Handbook for 
Practical Men 
EDITION. Illustrated, fs 6d. 

“ Practical from beginning to end....deals thoroughly with prospect- 
ing, sinking, crushing, and extraction of gold.”—Brit. Australasian. 


of. By Prof. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC. FCS. THIRD 


EDITION. Revised. Illustrated, 6s. 
‘Just the kind of work for students commencing the study of metal- 
lurgy or for engincoring students.”— Practical Engineer. 


WORKS BY PROF. JAMIESON, M.INST.C.E. M.INST.E.E. F.R.S.E., 


Formerly Professor of Kngineering in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, Consulting Engineer and 
Electrician, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. ELEMENTARY MANUALS. 

The Three Books are specially arranged for those who aim 

at passing the A.M.Inst.C.E. and other Engineering Ex- | With numerous Illustrations and Examination Questions. 
aminations at Home and Abroad. 

JAMIESON’S STEAM and STEAM 
ENGINES. With over 800 pages, 400 Illustrations, 10 
Folding Plates, and numerous Examination Papers. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, Revised throughout, now 
ready, 10s. 6d. 

“ The best book yet published for the use of students.” 


‘*Quite the right sort of book.”—Engineer. 
Engineer. 
JAMIESON’S APPLIED | JAMIESON’S APPLIED 
MECHANICS. Vol. I. The PRINCIPLE of WORK and 


MECHANICS. SIXTH EDITION. Revised and En- 
its APPLICATIONS—GEARING, &c. With numerous 


larged. 3s. 6d. 
Inst.C. BE. Exam. Questions. FOURTH EDITION. 8s. 6d. oN, 
‘* Fully maintains the reputation of the author—more we hi Rapes hey —. pet Pap Reged Baud 
cannot say.’’—Practical Engineer. Sy y 


Vol. II. MOTION and ENERGY — STRENGTH of | ‘“!@@%- "—Sctence and Art. 


MATERIALS — GRAPHIC STATICS — HYDRAULICS 
and HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, &c. With numerous JAMIE SON’S MAGNETISM and 
ELECTRICITY. FIFTH EDITION. 3s. 6d. 


Inst.C.E. Exam. Questions. THIRD EDITION. 8s. 6d. 
“A thoroughly trustworthy text-book.”~. Nature, 


In crown 8vo, handsome cloth. 


JAMIESON’S STEAMand the STEAM 
ENGINE. TENTH EDITION. 3s. 6d. 


“WELL AND LUCIDLY WRITTEN.” —Engineer. 
Each Volume complete in itself and sold separately. 








Ry J. C. F._ JOHNSON, F.G.8. AI.M.E. THIRD | ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. A Toxt- Book | 
I, 





GRIFFIN’S TECHNOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY, large 8vo, profusely eaeaen with Plates and 
Figures in the Tex 


SPINNING AND TWISTING OF 
LONG VEGETABLE FIBRES 
(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, and RAMIE). 


A Practical Manual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the 
ane, Cpe d Preparing, Spinning, and ‘Twisting of 
he Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 


By HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 


General Contents.—Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce—Rise and 
Growth of the Spinning Industry— Raw Fibre Markets—Purchasing 
Raw Material—Storing and FP i Hacklin, ~ Sorting 
— Preparing—Tow Carding and Mixieg-Yew Combing—Gill Spinning — 
The Roving Frame—Dry and Demi-sec mt per —Wet Spinning— 
Spinning Waste—Yarn Reeling— Manufacture of Th 8, Twines, and 
Corés—Rope Making—The Mechanical Departmnent—Dodetn Mill Con- 
struction—Steam and Water Power— Power Transmission. 





READY IMMEDIATELY, in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 
with Plates and Illustrations. 


INKS: 


Their Composi and Manufacture. 
By C. A. MITCHELL, B.A. F.I.C., and T. C. HEPWORTH. 


General Contents.— Historical—Inks and their Manufacture—Writing 
Inks—Carbon and Carbonaceous Inks—Tannin Materials for Ink— 
Nature of Inks- Manufacture of Iron Gall Ink—Logwood, Vanadium, 
and Aniline Black Inks—Coloured ee of Writing Inks 
—Printing Inks— Early Methods of M ot 
Varnish Inks—Preparstion and Incor jon of the] t—Coloured 
Printing Inks—Copying Inks— Marking we Vegetable Ink« 
—~Sppeulines and weg ee fore mepegy iy Inks—Ink Powders and Tablets 

tent Sp 














THIRD EDITION, Revised. Fully illustrated. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS 
MANUFACTURE: 


A Handbook on the Production and Purification of Illuminating Gas. 
By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A. F.LC. F.C.8. 


Abridged Contents:—The Raw Materials of Gas Manufacture—Coal 
Gas—Carburetted Water Gas—Oil Gas—Enriching by Light Oils—Final 
Details of the Manufacture and Sundry Schemes for Making and 
Enriching Gas—Index. 

THE SECOND VOLUME, COMPLETING THE WORK, IS IN 
ACTIVE PREPARATION, and will deal with the Analysis and Testing 
of Gas; Photometry; Calorimetry ; and the Use of Gas mens. jap 
__ and without the Aid of Maniles), Heating, and the Gene: on of 

ower. 


NBARLY READY, crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Fully illustrated. 


OIL FUEL. 
By SIDNEY H. NORTH. 


Contents :—Sources of ye Economic Aspect of Liquid Fuel— 
Chemical Composition of Fuel Vils—Conditions of Combustion in Oil 
Fuel Furnaces—Early Methods and Kxperiments—Modern Burners and 
Methods—Oil Fuel for Marine Purposes—For Naval Purposes—(n 
Locomotives—For Metallurgical and other Parposes—For Domestic 
Purposes—Index. 


READY IMMEDIATRLY, thoroughly Revised, and Reset on Larger 
Page, with Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 


Their Nature, Manufacture, and Uses. 

By G. R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst.C.Z., and CHARLES SPACKMAN. 

General Contents.—Introduction—The Burning of Lime—Historicai— 
Composition of Portland Cement—Chemical Analysis—Proportions of 
Materials—Mixing by the Wet Method—The Dry Process—Ca!cination 
—Kilns—Grinding, Storing, and Packing Cement—Mortar and Concrete 
—Testing—Employment of Slags—S8pecitications for Portiand Cement— 
Index. 


In crown 8y0, cloth. Nearly 300 I!Justrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MINING 
AND QUARRYING: 


An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc. F_R.8. 


“A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining opera- 
tions.” — Engineer. 


READY SHORTLY, large crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth. 


ANALYSIS OF MINE AIR. 
Being Translations, with Additions, by the late 
Sir CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.8c. F.R.S., 


Of Pamphlets by Mons. POUSSIGNE and Dr. BRUNCK, to which is 
added Original Papers by JOHN SCOTT HALDANE, D.Sc. F.R.S8. 


FOURTH EDITION. in 2 Parts, sold separately. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Vol. I. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, PLAIN and SOLID. 3s. 
Vol. Il. MACHINE and ENGINE DRAWING and DESIGN. 4s. 6d. 


By SIDNEY H. WELLS, W.H.8c. A.M.Inst.C.E. A.M.Inst.Mech.E., 


Principal of, and Head of the Engineering Department of the 
Battersea Polytechnic Institute. 


“ A capital text-book, arranged on an excellent system calculated to 
give an intelligent sresP of the subject, and not mere faculty of 
mechanical copying... .} Wells shows how to make complete work- 
ing drawings, ye OE fally each step in the design.” 

Electrical Review. 


FULL AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limirep, Exeter Street, 


Strand. 
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BLACKWOOD for OCTOBER. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND. 
pad Oe. Be Be. M. <s as aes Cecil Thurston. 


C. Le 

“IS and REMAINS ABOLISHED. " Privateers versus 

Volunteer Fieets. 
An AMBASSADOR of the REPUBLIC of LETTERS. 
BOY in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
The VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. III. 
DAYS and NIGHTS with CAMKLS. 
BEN ae ge or BLASPHEMERS? A gd re 
UBALT By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B. 
A — ERN in LADAKH. By Capt. T. _ 


critics. and CRITICISM. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:-—The Rise of Japan— 
Will Adams the Kentish Pilot, First Englishman in 
a and Japan—The ‘Last of the War Corre- 

pondent—Mr. Tree and ‘The =. 

NOTE: :— JOHN CHILCOTH, M.P 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


AT ALL wane yo yf AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
T ALL LIBRARIES. 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON’S 
REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, MP. 


ON the OUTSKIRTS of EMPIRE 


in ASIA. By the EARL of RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky.’ 
Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 

‘*It is in Asia once again that will be decided the 
destinies of the world. In Asia will be founded and will 
increase ee reat empires, and whoever succeeds in making 
his voice heeded in the Far East, will be able also to speak 
in dominating accents to Euro 

Prince Henry D’ORLEANS: ‘ Around Tonkin.’ 


A BOOK of the SNIPE. By 


“SCOLOPAX.” With Illustrations. on 8vo, 5s. —_ 

“The writer is not only an enthusiasti 
knows the bird and all its ways; and rae = chatty ed 
cheerful pages he introduces his readers to the native 
haunts and homes of his favourite bird, describes his little 
ways, tells how to stalk him, and generally gathers up all 
the information that the snipe enthusiast desires. It isa 
book which will delight any sportsman, but most of all that 
sportsman to whom it is particularly addressed.” —Scotsman. 

**The book, by reason of its subject-matter and its style, 
will, without’ doubt, take its place amongst the classics of 
eport, "Perthshire Advertiser. 

“‘There are few who will grudge five shillings for such an 
interesting whiff from the snipe-haunted marshes. 

Northern Chronicle. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND from 


the ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANG. 
Vol. I1I. With Photogravure Portrait of Montrose 
(after Honthorst). 15s. net. 

Contents :—Charles I.—The Beginning of Evils, 1625-33— 
The Liturgy and the Covenant, 1633-8—The Bishops’ War, 
1639—The ts Invasion of England, 1640—The Year of 
Montrose, 1644-5—The Revenge of the Covenanters, 1645— 
Kirk’s Triumph. National Kuin, 1648-50—Cromwell and 
Scotland, 1650-1—From Worcester to the Restoration, 1651-60 
—The Restoration, 1660-6—The Strife with the Covenanters, 
1667-79—Bothwell Bridge, 1679-80—The Killing Time, 1680-5 
—Argyll’s Rising, 1685. 


A HISTORY of CRITICISM and 


LITBRARY TASTE in EUROPE. From the Karliest 
Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, M.A.Oxon., Hon.LL.D. Aberd., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


MODERN CRITICISM. Demy 8vo, 


20s. net. 

‘*A work of conscientious labour, of high sincerity, and 
of immense learning. It will be invaluable to the real 
student.” —Standard. 

** Each period or phase of criticism and the literature with 
which it deals have been clearly summarized and surveyed 
by the master hand.”"—Morning Post. 


The SIKHS. By Gen. Sir John J. H. 
GORDON, K.C.B. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES in the PHILOSOPHY of 
RELIGION. By GEORGE GALLOWAY, B.D. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents : :—Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious 
Philosophy—The Natural Sciences, Ethics, and Religion— 
Religious Development: its History and Interpretation— 
’n the Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience—The 
Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion—Philosophy and 
Theology : The Ritschlian Standpoint —Index. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., 
LIMITED. 


— 

AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
RECENT BOOKS. 

NEARLY READY, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price lés. net. 


JAPAN: the Place and the People. By 
G. WALDO BROWNE. Illustrated with over 300 
Coloured Plates and Photo-engravings. 





IN THE PRESS, medium 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SirRICHARD 
SOUTHRY, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of the oe 
Colony and Lieut.-General of Griqualand West. With 
2 Photogravure Plates. By the Hon. ALEX. WILMOT, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Cape Colony. 

Throws a most valuable light on the history of South 

Africa during the nineteenth century. 


NOW READY, oblong 4to, cloth, price 15s. net. 


ALLthe WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS 
for 1904. By FRED T. JANE. 
Officially supported by the British U.S.A., Japanese, and 
other Governments, and used in every navy in the world. 


NEARLY READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. net. 

FIVE GREAT PAINTERS of the 
VICTORIAN ERA: LEIGHTON, MILLAIS, BURNE- 
JONES, WATTS, HOLMAN-HUNT. By Sir WYKE 
BAYLISS, K.B. F.S.A 

Full of reminiscences which could be given only by one 
who was a personal friend of them all. 


REISSUE OF 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 2s. NOVELS. 


WHITE HEATHER. MADCAP VIOLET. 
MACLEOD of DARE. The THREE FEATHERS. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES of a HOUSEBOAT. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


WITH the EYES of YOUTH. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 
Contents.—Eyes of Youth—A Wild Night in ’48—A High- 
land Wedding—The River of Dart—On the Battle Field— 
A Conversation with Carlyle. 





Crown 8vo, stiff paper —_ om pages, Cheaper Raition, 
MANUAL of FIRST AID. Being a 


Text-book for Ambulance Classes and a Work of Kefer- 
ence for Domestic and General Use. By J. A. AUSTIN, 
M.D., Lecturer of St. John’s Ambulance Association, 
Author of ‘Ambulance Sermons.’ 





REISSUE OF 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


LITTLE MEN. [ Ready. 
EIGHT COUSINS. [Nearly ready. 
UNDER the LILACS. [Nearly ready. 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL. [Nearly ready. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


HOW and WHERE to FISH in 
IRELAND. By HI-REGAN. With Mapand numerous 
Text Lilustrations. 

Advice as may enable visitors to Ireland to reach fishing 
quarters and kill fish in a sporting way with fly, prawn, 

minnow, worms, &c. 


NEARLY READY, REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 3d., with Appendix. 


ANALYSIS TABLES for CHEMICAL 
STUDENTS. By R. L. TAYLOR, F.I.C. F.C.S. Princi- 
pal Science Master in the Municipal Secondary School, 
Manchester, and Organizing Science Master for the 
Manchester Education Committee. 

Adapted for the Advanced Stage of the Science and Art 
Department’s Examinations in Practical Inorganic Chemis- 
try, and the Elementary and Advanced Stages of Practical 
Organic Chemistry. 


REISSUE. LOW’S SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
The WRECK of the GROSVENOR. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, cloth, New and Cheaper 
Edition, Illustrated, price 2s . 6d. 
The SQUIRREL INN. By Frank 


STOCKTON, Author of ‘The Late Mrs. Wull,’ ‘ The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’ 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, stiff boards, 188 pp. New and 
Cheaper Edition, price 6d. 
ANNOTATED FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
The TEMPEST. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary. By Rev. DAVID BAIN, M.A. 
LL.D. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., 
LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 




















NOW READY, cloth, price 7s. 6d, net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1904-1905. 


With Corrections and Additions to the End 
of the Academical Year 1903-4, 


NEW REGULATIONS. 

Previous Examination (Geometry) ; General 
Examination (Mechanics and Trigonometry) ; 
Special Examinations in Mathematics and 
Mechanism; Moral Sciences Tripos; Theo- 
logical Tripos ; Chinese ; Economics Tripos ; 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene; Geo- 
graphical Studies ; Military Studies. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL. 


By ALFRED PRETOR, 


Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘ Ronald and I.’ 


‘Some falls are means the happier to arise.” 
*Cymbeline,’ IV. ii, ad fin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, with 2 Photogravure 


Plates, 

THE RISEN MASTER: 
A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 
By HENRY LATHAM, i 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM ; 


Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Our Lord. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net, with Map and 
Illustrations. 


ACROSS SIBERIA WITH A 
BABY, 
And a Visit to a Chinese Prison. 
By the Rev. A. T. POLHILL, M.A. 


Edited, with a Preface, by R. SINKER, D.D., 
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LITERATURE 
Aubrey de Vere: a Memoir based on his 
Unpublished Diaries and Correspondence. 

By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans & Co.) 
BrioGRAPHICALLY the fate of Aubrey de 
Vere a little resembles that of the male- 
factor whose head is posted at one city-gate, 
his trunk being at another, and his limbs 
distributed afield. By his own sentence, cha- 
racteristic in its selflessness, his ‘‘ remains’’ 
are scattered. The ‘ Life’ of Tennyson was 
enriched by his contribution; to the memoir 
of Patmore he did a like service ; his letters 
are familiar in half a dozen books already 
on the shelves; and his ‘ Recollections’ were 
published seven years ago. Mr. Ward has 
made no attempt to deal with these conditions 
of dismemberment ; he has not attempted to 
gather the fragments. With the exception 
of some letters of Aubrey de Vere’s that 
have been already printed in the corre- 
spondence of bis dearest friend, Sir Henry 
Taylor, and in the ‘ Life’ of Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, nothing has been repro- 
duced in these pages. Mr. Ward gives them 
the frank label of a memoir ‘based on 
unpublished diaries and correspondence,” 
and he is throughout as good as his word. 
Obviously the wealth scattered by Aubrey 
de Vere for the benefit of his friends while 
he lived impoverishes to that extent the 
volume now in our hands. The renuncia- 
tions of Aubrey de Vere have not ended 
with his life. Mr. Ward, as might be 
expected, has dealt competently with the 
somewhat restricted materials under his 
hands ; what he has done he has done well ; 
but his determination not to attempt a bio- 
graphy based, with due proportion, on all 
available data, printed or unprinted, will 
awaken a regret the more keen inasmuch as 
the opportunity, once passed over, is hardly 
likely to present itself again. 

One most noticeable omission is that 
of any adequate allusion to the friend- 
ship between Aubrey de Vere and 
Coventry Patmore. Scant justice is done 





to a friendship between two poets, which 
had a lasting influence on the life of 
one of them, by the printing of a letter, 
itself almost unintelligibly prolix, on the 
possible advantages of omissions, not 
specified, in one of Patmore’s poems. The 
allusion to Landor’s high appreciation of 
De Vere’s verses might well, we think, have 
been supplemented by a quotation of the 
poem Landor addressed to him. ‘‘ Make 
thy proud name still prouder for thy sons,” 
was his injunction to the young poet who 
was to die a celibate at the age of nearly 
ninety, with only one elder brother, Sir 
Stephen de Vere, left to represent the male 
line. Yet it would be unfair to disparage 
this volume as one made up of scraps or 
remnants. The new matter is treated con- 
secutively; the gaps are few; and some 
of the letters, notably the letter De Vere 
addressed to Mrs. Edward Villiers after his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, 
show him at his best in prose that is 
charged, but never surcharged, with feeling. 

Aubrey de Vere did so consistently 
‘live by admiration” of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, that their casual appearance in 
these pages is still frequent, and is always 
welcome. He met Wordsworth during a 
visit to London in 1841, and at once, in a 
letter to his sister, spoke of the poet as 
“the kindest and most simple-hearted old 
man I know.” Of Wordsworth’s conversa- 
tion he says :— 

‘** As for duration, it is from the rising up of 
the sun to the going down of the same ; as for 
quality, a sort of thinking aloud, a perpetual 
purring of satisfaction. He murmurs like a 
tree in the breeze, as softly and as incessantly ; 
it seems as natural to him to talk as to breathe. 
He is by nature audible as well as visible ; and 
goes on thus uttering his being just as a 
fountain continues to flow or a star to shine. 
He is the voice and Nature the instrument; and 
they always keep in perfect tune. We went 
together to Windsor, and you may imagine the 
interest with which I saw the old bard, so 
thoroughly English in his feelings, looking upon 
those historical towers as old and grey as him- 
self,” 

Wordsworth was ‘in good spirits about 
politics,” but said that he did ‘‘ not wish to be 
called either Conservative or Reformer, but 
Improver”—a name which will not com- 
mend itself to present waverers about 
names, and which in any case must become 
by use a mere party label with the rest. In 
1842 De Vere made his first stay under 
Wordsworth’s roof, esteeming the oppor- 
tunity to be ‘the greatest honour” of his 
life. The old poet, in the evening, 
“wandered about the room, having as it were 
no hold of the ground and supporting himself 
like a swimmer on extended arms. Every 
moment he laid his hand on his round grey 
head—a strange interesting forlorn being.” 

De Vere quoted to him Tennyson’s lines 
‘You ask me why,” to the diction of which 
Wordsworth conceded the epithet ‘‘ manly.” 
More interesting still was the confession of 
Wordsworth that it was long before he 
ventured to think himself a poet, and that 
he felt ‘‘ his own poetic vocation to be the 
expounding of the symbolic Bible of 
nature.” 

The June of 1850 carved two important 
events in Tennyson’s life—the publication 
of ‘In Memoriam,’ and the marriage of its 
author. ‘The finest strain since Shak- 





speare’’ was the opinion of ‘In Memoriam’ 
first expressed by Aubrey de Vere, whose 
second thoughts were that it ‘set the 
author above all moderns except Coleridge 
and Wordsworth.” Soon after their 
marriage, the Tennysons went to stay with 
some cousins of Aubrey de Vere, who was 
himself of the party, and wrote :— 

‘* The poet’s wife is a very interesting woman 
—kindly, affectionate and, above all, deeply 
religious. Her great and constant desire is to 
conduce, as far as she may, to her husband’s 
growth in the spiritual life. Indeed I already 
observe a great improvement in Alfred. In 
proportion as the humanities are developed 
in a character there is a foundation for that 
religion which is the complement of the 
humanities ; and Alfred has always been to an 
extraordinary degree human. I have never 
before had half so much pleasure in Alfred’s 
society. He is far happier; and his ‘ wrath 
against the world’ is proportionately mitigated.” 

Of Carlyle, Aubrey de Vere’s impression 
was that he had a deep heart rather than a 
deep mind. ‘‘He had not the faculty of 
thinking with self-possession,’’ is another of 
his criticisms of Carlyle, whom he also with 
penetration described as sometimes pursuing 
Truth with an impetuosity which ended in 
running her down. The passage of arms 
between the Sage and the Roman Catholic 
neophyte is familiar: ‘You were born 
free—do not put yourself into that prison.” 
‘‘But I have often heard you say that 
Catholicism is the only coherent form of 
Christianity.’”’ ‘‘True,”’ retorted Carlyle, 
‘but Protestantism has its face turned in 
the right direction.”” In Florence, Browning 
encountered the new convert, in whom he 
recognized what Mr. Ward calls ‘the glow 
of the newness of life—of the dawn of 
spiritual daylight.” Browning wrote to 
him afterwards :— 

‘*The sense of the spiritual, the exercise of 
the soul’s instinct, the attitude of the life 
towards the Truth and the Love, are always 
interesting to me. Iam never tired of sunrises,” 
Browning’s love of a shrewd paradox did 
not desert him, however, for he adds :— 

“That I believe you to be mistaken in much 
is obvious ; but you think worse of the act of 
mistaking than I do; and so it is true that I 
differ less from you than you differ from me.” 


Of the singular sweetness of Aubrey de 
Vere’s character the book has abundant 
illustrations. The De Veres, though de- 
scendants of “ the fighting De Veres,’’ Harls 
of Oxford, lived together in unity. His 
adoration of his parents survived alike 
his change of faith and the lapse of time. 
His name stands for loyalty in attachment. 
Each summer found him punctual as itself 
in his round of visits to old haunts of his 
parents away from Curragh Chase, to the 
grave of Wordsworth, and to the paths they 
trod in poetic exaltation together. He could 
not look at Nature with another without 
feeling that a certain marriage rite had been 
performed :— 


O Earth, maternal Earth, and thou O Heaven, 

And Night, firstborn, who now, even now, dost 
waken 

The host of stars, thy constellated train,— 

Tell me if those shall ever be forgiven, 

Those abject, who together have partaken 

These sacraments of Nature, and in vain ! 


Only those who knew the solemnity he 
attached to the word sacraments could com- 
prehend the fulness of his speech ; for he 
never played with words as counters; his 
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lips could not frame an idle, still less an 
insincere, speech. What may be called the 
annual habit in him—shown in that faithful 
anniversary visit to the Taylors at the 
Roost at Bournemouth, to the Tennysons at 
Aldworth and at Farringford, and to New- 
man at Birmingham—he had from Nature 
in boyhood. At Curragh he “learned the 
years” and their seasons, marking 


‘* the succession of flowers, and if the bluebell 
or the cowslip came a little before or after its 
proper time we felt as much aggrieved as the 
child who misses the word he is accustomed to 
in the story he has heard a hundred times 
before.” 


Not that so single a mind could escape all 
complexities; but these came to him only 
when he found his loyalties in conflict with 
each other. When Tennyson’s drama made 
Queen Mary topical, Aubrey perceived the 
opportunity of recalling his father’s ‘Mary 
Tudor,’ which nearly all others had for- 
gotten; and great was his filial pride, 
though great also his scruple as a friend, 
when one of the critics among his intimates 
was able to say in print that Sir Aubrey 
had done the finer work. A still greater 
ordeal was his when his own ‘ Becket’ pre- 
ceded Tennyson’s to the press. ‘So you have 
taken Becket out of my hands,’’ said the 
Laureate, with a hint of that “irony” which 
Aubrey de Vere had observed in Newman, 
and had labelled as his least attractive 
characteristic. The Tennyson taunt, if such 
he suspected it to be, Aubrey de Vere would 
suffer gladly, because it was with him a 
matter of conscience to try to show the 
Archbishop as something other than a 
handy property on the stage of ecclesiastical 
turbulence. The volumes of poems by his 
friends Aubrey de Vere distributed must 
have gone into long numbers, chief among 
them the sonnets of his father which he 
reprinted. His memory for poetry was 
remarkable, and he constantly recited the 
poems of Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Patmore, but never his own, 
reserving for verse a rapt tone which 
belonged to religion rather than to the 
topics of daily life. It was characteristic of 
his subordination ox himself to the interests 
of others that at Wordsworth’s he was 
spoken of by the gardener, an unconscious 
psychologist, not by his own name, but as 
‘*Miss Fenwick’s friend.’ Consistent to 
the end, during the last hours of his life his 
wanderings were sufficiently coherent to 
allow those about him to know that he was 
praying, not for himself, but for others. The 
ruling passion—the only passion he had 
allowed himself—was strong in death. 

Mr. Ward writes as an expert in the 
religious movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and nothing could be better put than 
some of the passages about Aubrey de Vere’s 
relations to these movements to be found in 
the chapter entitled ‘Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Rome.’ But Mr. Ward nowhere attempts 
to place Aubrey de Vere as a man of letters. 
This estimate of the relative importance of 
religion and literature, if they are to be 
divided into compartments, would certainly 
have been De Vere’s. But he himself, in 
the intervals of thinking about his friends’ 
immortality, allowed himself some moments 
of agen about his own. He had been 
hailed by Landor as a Greek come again. 
“It is the first time I have felt hellenized 





by a modern hand,” Landor wrote after 
reading De Vere’s ‘Search after Proserpine’ ; 
and he adds of a passage in it: ‘‘ Nothing 
in the best of Greek dithyrambics was 
better.” In the succeeding generation 
Mr. Swinburne—an apparent Incompatible 
whom Mr. Ward might well have quoted— 
hailed a lyric of De Vere’s, ‘“‘ When I 
was young I said to sorrow,” as one that 
Shelley might have written. On the other 
hand, he had been cavalierly told that he 
was one of the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
a little better than their fellows. An appeal 
to that wise mentor Sir Henry Taylor did 
not solve the problem for the baffled rhymer, 
who brought to a close his own challenging 
of the future by saying that he should never 
be forgotten as a poet, for the best of reasons 
—that he had never been remembered or 
known. But that was a rash judgment 
from the writer of the ‘Autumnal Ode,’ 
the ‘Ode to a Daffodil,’ and the ‘ Year of 
Famine.’ These poems, and a few besides, 
it is safe to say, will secure for Aubrey de 
Vere in anthologies an admired and an 
enduring name. He lived long enough to 
invite the opinion of at least three genera- 
tions of readers; and among the younger 
he had witnesses to his claims as cogent as 
Landor and Mr. Swinburne. Mr. William 
Watson might have been named in this 
regard in the memoir; also Mr. Francis 
Thompson, whose advent stirred Mr. de 
Vere as possibly that of the poet he had 
long oul who would make straight 
and common the paths of Christianity and 
science. An amusing story might have 
been told of the belated acquaintance made 
by Mr. de Vere with the muse of Mr. Kip- 
ling, as if a sedan-chair and a motor-car 
had met on a narrow and precipice-skirted 
track. 

The proofs of the memoir have been 
carefully read; but on p. 89 ‘“ Louisa” 
Bridgman should read “Laura.” The 
index is not always trustworthy. For 
instance, the most interesting of many in- 
teresting allusions to Manning is not to be 
found there; and the ‘‘ Harriet Thompson ”’ 
mentioned on p. 106 has given the index- 
maker the opportunity for a gratuitously 
absurd confusion. 





The Thistle and the Fleur-de-Lys: a Vocabulary 
of Franco-Scottish Words. By Isabel G. 
Sinclair. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuis is a pleasant outcome of the activities 
of the Franco-Scottish Society. In their 
Transactions for 1901 the greater portion of 
the little work appeared, but the author 
has done well in publishing in a dainty 
book so ‘‘timeous”’ a contribution to the 
entente cordiale. That friendliness is a matter 
of ancient history in Scotland since William 
the Lion and Louis VII. were allied against 
the Angevin King Henry. The after effects 
of political relations which lasted some three 
hundred years, and led to frequent inter- 
change of champions and fields of action, had 
scarcely died out in either country within 
the memory of the last generation. 


Naturally language would be enriched by 
the fact of Scottish soldiers campaigning in 
France, where many a Quentin Durward 
must have had kinsmen permanently 
settled. Apart from the importation of 
many ordinary words, Scotland had the 





advantage of keeping touch with the 
literary civilization of France during a 
period of its highest refinement. Much 
may therefore be expected in the way of 
verbal indications of these long mutual 
offices in the language of the junior partner. 
Miss Sinclair accordingly has done well in 
recording as many words of French deriva- 
tion as she can find in the native tongue, 
of which, as a good Scotswoman, she is 
rightly proud. Indeed, the list might well 
be added to, as she suggests. Such words 
as the *‘Quair”’ of royal authorship (O.F. 
quayer, mod. cahier); ‘* goutte’”? = drop, 
‘‘Not a goutte of his physic should gang 
through my father’s son” (‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,’ chap. xii.); ‘‘ petticoat tails,” 
a kind of shortbread, said to be from 
O.F. petit gastel or petit-coté (Jamieson 
seems to incline to the latter), occur 
at once. On the other hand, there are 
a great many words which must have come 
into use when first the Anglo-Normans 
obtained a footing in Celtic Scotland. 

It must be remembered that probably 
three-fourths of the population in the days 
of Malcolm Canmore spoke Gaelic. Among 
such people Norman-French would take 
root (many of the vowel sounds being 
like their own) more easily than among the 
Teutonic English. One is, therefore, not 
surprised to find many words now obsolete in 
English, though they appear in fourteenth- 
century alliterative ballads and the like, still 
“living and lifelike’ in the Scottish 
tongue. Such words may be included in a 
Franco-Scottish vocabulary, but it should 
be understood that they came vid England, 
and were not directly imported, as were 
probably words like ‘jigget,’’ ‘‘ashett,” 
and other stock instances of a later 
date. If the author should pursue 
her researches, which is much to be 
wished, her work would be improved by a 
constant reference to dates, where these are 
obtainable. To come to particulars, not a 
few words are here regarded as peculiarly 
Scotch, which are common enough on this 
side of the Border. 

The thrush is usually called the ‘‘ mavis”’ 
in the eastern counties; the present writer 
has heard a Norfolk labourer speak of 
another as follows: ‘‘he don’t fare to care 
about work, he like to go goavin’ about,” 
exactly the Scotch sense of that word; 
many things, good and bad, are still ‘‘in 
vogue’; the ‘‘ bursar”’ is an official in all 
English colleges, though not in the Scotch 
sense of ‘‘scholar”’; one has often heard 
a water-bottle spoken of as a carafe; 
and there is a ‘‘dresser”’ in every English 
kitchen. Baff and duff are English—“ to 
say neither buff nor baft’’; ‘‘advocates”’ are 
probably extinct since the days of Doctors’ 
Commons, though King’s Advocates survive 
abroad in the Crown colonies. One could 
add other words of this sort, but it 
may be granted that the mistake is not 
unnatural, though somewhat amateurish. 

Other points will, of course, occur to any 
one reading this book with the care that it 
deserves. Arles (Gael. edrias) is probably 
from Old French; so may be arne, an alder, 
but it sounds more likely that it is from 
verne than aune. It may be noted that the 
Gaelic is fearna, which with initial f elided 
by aspiration would come very near the 
sound. It is an ancient word, at any rate, 
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and might well be a Gaelic survival in Low- 
land Scotch. ‘Bas le loup” is not con- 
vincing. We think ‘‘ Hee, baloo,” or ‘ ba 
la loo,” is just onomatopoetic. Bauchle is 
an expressive word. It is connected with 
the adjective baugh, most frequently heard 
on the curling-rink when the ice is watery 
(Gael. bog, soft ?). The substantive, the old 
slipper, in its slack and easy stage, may be 
classified with such words as hauchle, jauchle, 
serauchle, shauchle, trauchle, and wauchle. 
There is an untidy go-as-you-please air 
about all of them. O.N. ddgr has been sug- 
gested, but the meaning does not suit. 
Why should d/ae be derived from French 
bleu? Bleu is blue, cerulean; O.N. dla, 
livid, passing into Northern English in the 
same sense, seems much more probable. 
‘* Dowff and blunkit,” a quotation from a 
modern poem, seems a curious bracket. 
Blunkit is said to mean “ blanched,” and 
dowff is probably from dubh. 

We doubt if our author quite under- 
stands her quotation from ‘ The Mermaid of 
Galloway’ :— 

O wha will sit in your toom saddle, 
O wha will bruik your glove? 

Brutk, she says, is to stitch or embroider, 
F. brocher ; but brook or brutk, in the sense 
of ‘‘enjoy the possession of,’ is as old 
as Beowulf. Bruilsie may come from 
broutller, but Gael. bruslleadh, thrashing, 
appears to be as probable. Briz or 
birse may be O.E. brysan. The Anglo- 
French form is bruser. Dr. Murray does 
not lean to the interpretation here 
given of callet (1), quasi caillette (fool, 
&c.), from caile, quail; callet (2) from 
calotte, cap or coif, seems right, if we 
may say so (the authority is new to us). 
Causeway and causey, O.N.F. caucie, was 
English in very early times. Charnel, 
hinge, occurs in a MS. account of St. John’s 
Hospital at Canterbury, 1511; as the 
hinge of a helmet it was English in 1430. 

We fail to see the analogy between taldar, 
to beat, and F. tabard, but both this and 
the cognate form ¢oober seem connected with 
O.F. taborer. 

Cleek or cleik, substantive and verb, 
is a word widely spread and of many appli- 
cations. ‘Tocleek” is used by Wycliffe. 
Clecke is to be found in the O.E. ‘Geste of 
Kyng Horn.’ Jamieson gives Is. klakr as 
the root. Jamieson’s ‘‘ Gothic” deriva- 
tions are always to be taken cum grano. But 
the word seems Teutonic in origin. Con- 
trair, ‘“‘in the contrair’”? was English in 
1325, according to Dr. Murray (‘ E. E. All. 
P., B. 266). O.L.G. spenen, Dutch 
speenen, seems related to spean. So says 
Jamieson, who ‘is informed” that spanadh 
is Gaelic for the same (erroneously, as far as 
we know). Sott, to leap, as water in boiling, 
is said by the last authority to be A.-S. 
seothan. Crouse, bold or boldly, we must 
think more likely to be the M.E. (northern) 
crus, said in the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
to be connected with M.H.G. and L.G. srus, 
crisp (of texture and temper), than to be 
derived from Fr. courroucer. 

One last objection. Miss Sinclair gives 
under biggonets a well-known passage from 
‘The Heart of Midlothian’: “The Queen 
tore her biggonets for perfect anger,” &c., 
and gives a reference to ‘Mansie Wauch.’ 
Was Delta, then, a plagiarist ? or is this a 
mistake ? 





In concluding this possibly rather pon- 
derous list of suggestions, we believe we are 
paying the author the compliment of taking 
her seriously, as she would desire. 








Correspondance de George Sand et d’ Alfred de 
Musset. (Brussels, Deman.) 


In one of the letters now published in their 
complete form for the first time, Alfred de 
Musset writes :— 


‘*La postérité répétera nos noms comme ceux 
de ces amants immortels qui n’en ont plus qu’un 
& eux deux, comme Roméo et Juliette, comme 
Héloise et Abélard. On ne parlera jamais de 
l’un sans parler de l’autre.” 


It is true that the name of George Sand 
instinctively calls up the name of Alfred de 
Musset, and that his name instinctively 
calls up hers. But does posterity really 
repeat the names of “‘ the lovers of Venice ” 
in the same spirit as it repeats the names of 
the lovers of Verona, or even as it repeats 
the name of ‘‘the learned nun’”’ and her 
lover? A third name asks to be admitted 
into the company ; posterity queries, ‘‘ And 
Pagello ?”’ 

This is a question on which the last word 
will probably never be said; but the most 
important documents in the case, certainly, 
are those which have now been published 
in as entire a condition as George Sand’s 
careful scissors left them. They were 
preserved by her, it is clear, as a justification 
of herself; and there is no doubt that 
they justified her in her own eyes. It 
is still possible to read them through, and, 
while admitting the troubles that she had 
to suffer from a spoilt child like Musset, to 
sympathize, if not actually to take sides, 
with Musset rather than with her. Musset’s 
letters, with all their extravagance, senti- 
mentality, literary affectations, petulances, 
fits and starts of feeling, hysteria even, are 
the letters of a man who is really in love, 
who really suffers acutely. George Sand’s 
letters are maternal, affectionate, reason- 
able, soothing, at times worried into a little 
energy of feeling; but they are the letters 
of a woman who has never really loved the 
man whom she has left for another. ‘Tu 
as vingt-trois ans, et voild que j’en ai 
trente-et-un,”’ she says, in one of the last of 
them ; and there, certainly, is the explana- 
tion of much. In one of the first letters 
after Musset’s flight from Venice, he writes 
to her: “Tu t’étais trompée; tu t’es crue 
ma maitresse, tu n’étais que ma mére”’; 
and she answers, ‘‘Peu importe!’’ She 
calls him ‘“‘ Mon petit frére, mon enfant,’’ 
and cries, ‘Ah! qui te soignera et qui 
soignerai-je? Qui aura besoin de moi et de 
qui voudrai-je prendre soin désormais?”’ 
The real woman speaks there, and, coming 
when it does in the story, it is not the word 
of a lover. It expresses the need of an 
organization, the ‘‘ besoin de nourrir cette 
maternelle sollicitude qui s’est habituée a 
veiller sur un étre souffrant et fatigué.” 
Between this instinct of compassion and 
the impulse of love there is a great gulf. 
It is an instinct that may be heroism in a 
woman who renounces love for its sake. 
But a very harsh kind of comedy steps in 
when the woman writes of her present lover 
to her former lover: “Je l’aimais comme 





un pére, et tu étais notre enfant a tous 
deux.” 

It is true that Musset, genuine as 
his letters seem to be in their expression 
of a real feeling, is not always absorbed 
in it to the exclusion of other interests. A 
month after he has left Venice, in the midst 
of a troubled and very serious letter, he says 
suddenly :— 


‘‘Je m’en vais faire un roman. J’ai bien 
envie d’écrire notre histoire; il me semble que 
cela me guérirait et m’éléverait le coeur.” 


He asks her permission, which she gives 
readily ; she is writing something else, not 
about herself or him at all, a part of her 
undeviating course of work, which flows 
onward, then and always, without change 
of direction, or in any direction. While he 
reads ‘Werther’ and meditates the ‘ Con- 
fession d’un Enfant du Siécle,’ a book 
certainly made out of the best of his heart 
and the most honest part of his senses, she 
is asking him to correct her proofs for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and to insert the 
chapter-divisions, which she is afraid in her 
haste she has forgotten. Later in the 
book the letters become more exciting. 
They meet again, and Musset forgets every- 
thing but his love. The letter from Baden 
(pp. 137-44) is an outcry almost of agony. 
The words gasp and rush :— 

‘‘Je suis perdu, vois-tu, je suis noyéd, 

inondé d’amour ; je ne sais plus si je vis, si je 
mange, si je marche, si je respire, si je parle ; 
je sais que j'aime.” 
Pagello is no longer between them, but 
there is something, as before, between 
them ; she tries to love him again, seems 
about to succeed, and then there is the new, 
inevitable parting with which these letters 
end. In some of the brief last letters 
she, too, seems to suffer, and the distressing 
reasonableness of tone gives way to a less 
guarded emphasis. But she recovers her- 
self, and with the cry of, ‘‘ Mes enfans, mes 
enfans!”’ leaves him. 

Such value as the episode may have had 
to the rarer genius of the two is to be 
found, perhaps, in the phrase of Musset, 
true most likely: ‘“‘Sois ficre, mon grand 
et brave George, tu as fait un homme 
d’un enfant.’ The amount of “self- 
improvement” derived by George Sand 
from the same experience is a more negli- 
gible quantity. Musset at least was to 
write a few songs and a few comedies which 
were worth any “expense of spirit’’ what- 
ever; and if George Sand helped to make 
him the man who was capable of writing 
these, she did well. Her own sentimental 
education could probably have done without 
Musset easily enough; we might have had 
one ‘Elle et Lui’ the less, but we should 
have had one ‘Lucrezia Floriani’ the 
more. Musset or Pagello, Chopin or Pierre 
Leroux, it mattered little to her; each added 
an appreciable interest to her life, and an 
appreciable volume or so to her work. But 
of no man could it be said that he had been 
needful to her, that he had helped to make 
her what she was. She went through life 
taking what she wanted, and she ended her 
days in calm self-content, the most famous 
of contemporary women. It is possible 
that in the future she will be remem- 
bered chiefly as the friend or enemy of some 
of the greatest men of her time. 
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The History of The King’s Body Guard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. By Ool. Sir 
Reginald Hennell, D.S.0., Lieutenant of 
the Guard. (Constable & Co.) 

Tue author of this book became an Exon 

of the Guard in 1894; next year he was 

appointed Clerk of the Cheque and Adjutant, 
and turned at once to study the records of 
his corps, only to find that there was 
virtually no history extant. Whether the 
records had never been collected, or were 
destroyed in the fire at St. James’s Palace 
in 1809, is not to be known—fires do con- 
sume the non-existent sometimes. Anyhow, 
Col. Hennell (as he was then) offered to 
retrace the records, and received the gracious 
approval and assistance of Queen Victoria, 
who placed at his disposal all the State 
papers concerned. The results of these 
researches have been duly embodied in seven 
official volumes, now carefully preserved at 
the headquarters of the corps, Friary 
Court, St. James’s Palace: the author 
gives a summary of their contents in the 
present history, for which he was collecting 
materials pari passu with his official 
researches. Published this summer, the 
handsome volume now before us fulfils the 
Horatian rule in its nine years of prepara- 
tion. The edition is limited to three hundred 
copies, and owes much to the generous 
support of numerous subscribers, first and 
foremost of whom is His Majesty the King, 
who has not only accepted the formal 
dedication, but has further permitted the 
reproduction of many important and interest- 
ing documents, pictures, and miniatures in 
the royal collections. The records now 
published are no mere regimental chronicle ; 
they are an epitome of English history for 
over four hundred years, during which the 

Yeomen of the Guard have been privileged 

to attend their sovereigns, at home and 

abroad, upon many important occasions. 
Englishmen may well be proud of a corps 

which (as it reminded His Majesty on the 
occasion of his first inspection in June, 
1901) ‘is the oldest military body in 
England, and, it is believed, in the whole 
world.” It can claim seniority over the 
Swiss Guard of the Popes (founded in 1505), 
and equality at least with their ‘‘ Guardia 
Nobile,” which dates from 1485, the year in 
which Henry VII. constituted his ‘‘ Yeomen 
of the Guard” a permanent body, in 
distinction to the earlier bodyguards which 
had existed in one form or another since 
A.D. 1017. According to Hutton, Henry 
brought with him when he landed at 
Milford Haven, at the beginning of August, 
1485, ‘‘a private guard of faithful followers,”’ 
who played no unimportant part in the brief 
campaign that culminated at Bosworth 
Field (August 22nd). In his second 
chapter Sir Reginald Hennell gives ample 
details of this eventful month, in which the 
founder of the Guard became King of 
England. The sixth warrant of Henry VILI., 
dated September 16th, 1485, refers to John 
Frye, one of the Yeomen of the King’s 
Guard. Another, of September 18th, con- 
tains the following reference :— 
**in consideracion of the good service that oure 
humble and feithful subgiet William Browne 
yoman of oure garde hath heretofore doon unto 
us as wele beyonde the see as at our late 
victorieux journeye and that during his lif he 
entendeth to do.” 





The Latin style of the Guard was Valecti 


Garde Domint Regis. The word valectus or 
valect (discussed in Appendix xix. by Mr. 
Maurice Church, who has assisted the 
author of the present work) seems to have 
denoted retainers who were freemen and, 
in some cases, even essors of freehold ; 
the English yeoman (discussed on pp. 26, 27), 
which indicated a grade just below esquire, 
and had long been applied to subordinate 
members of the sovereign’s household (¢.7., 
‘‘Yeoman of our mouth in our pantrie’’), 
may be regarded as its equivalent, and 
in fact supersedes the Latin and French 
terms in official papers. It is interesting to 
notice in this connexion that the present 
King, by changing the Victorian title, ‘“‘ The 
Royal Body Guard,” to ‘“‘ The King’s Body 
Guard,” has renewed the original style of 
the corps. The nickname “ Beefeaters’’ is 
at least as old as Charles II.’s time, for 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who came 
to the English Court in 1669, says of the 
Yeomen (whom he designates “‘ La Guardia 
della Manica”), ‘‘They are called ‘ Beef- 
eaters,’ that is, eaters of beef, of which a 
considerable portion is allowed them daily 
by the Court.”’ The suggestion of beefeater 
= ‘ buffetier”’ or ‘“ beaufetier’” lacks 
authority, and is not now generally regarded 
as satisfactory. Those who listen to Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s opera (which, by the way, 
the author does not mention) may be re- 
minded by this book that the Tower- 
Warders, though originally formed by 
Henry VIII. out of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and privileged, since the Duke of 
Somerset’s release from the Tower in 1549, 
to wear a similar uniform as attached mem- 
bers of the corps, are a distinct body with 
separate duties. We may add that the 
Yeomen of the Guard are not the Body- 
guard usually so called, which is a body 
composed entirely of retired officers of the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Both, having 
the same headquarters, are liable to be con- 
fused by the inexpert. 

The uniform of the Yeomen of the 
Guard naturally receives much attention 
in this book. The development of the 
symbols embroidered on the familiar red 
coats of the Yeomen—the ‘“‘ pannus russet,” 
probably, of Henry VII.’s reign, the scarlet 
of to-day—is admirably shown by a set of 
brilliant designs (facing p. 32). Here are 
seen the addition of the thistle (in 1709) 
and of the shamrock (in 1801) to the original 
rose, the double monograms (WM and RR) 
of William and Mary, and the reversion to 
the Tudor crown in the present reign. The 
motto ‘“‘ Dieu et mon droit’’ came in with 
the Stuarts. 
Parliament in regard to the use of discarded 
uniforms, the following statement is of 
interest :— 


‘* Heretofore the old year’s uniform had 
become the property of the wearer on his 
receiving his annual new outfit, but we find 
George IV. commanding that in future every 
Yeoman should receive an allowance of 9. in 
lieu therefor, in order to prevent the dresses 
being bought up by persons for theatrical or other 
public exhibitions ’— 


such as, for instance, those reproductions 
of the Coronation which were in vogue at 
Drury Lane during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The uniform of the officers 
was of Tudor pattern, at any rate for State 


In view of a recent Act of: 





ceremonials, as late as the coronation of 
William IV.; it was altered by that monarch 
to its present style, which is virtually that 
of an infantry field officer of the Waterloo 
period. The question of a reversion to the 
old Tudor order was considered at the time 
of the last Coronation, when the Captain and 
officers, to whom the matter was referred 
by the King, decided to maintain the 
existing pattern. The wands carried by 
the officers seem to have been introduced in 
the time of George I. We may express 
here a sincere regret that the illustrations 
of Sir Reginald Hennell’s work, valuable 
as they are in many respects, do not contain 
carefully detailed and coloured designs of 
the uniforms worn to-day by both officers 
and yeomen; photographs without colours 
(of which there is a goodly supply) are not 
adequate for the purpose—indeed, they may 
even be misleading. 

The military character which the Guard 
had in the beginning was somewhat 
modified when the sovereign no longer took 
the field in person; the last battle at which 
the Guard was present was that of Det- 
tingen, where it attended gallant little 
George II. The civilian element in the 
corps increased considerably under 
George III., but it was again excluded by 
the ordinances of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria. The former restricted the ranks 
to veteran non-commissioned officers, and 
endeavoured to restrict the commissions to 
veteran officers; but this reform was not 
finally effected till 1848, since which date 
no civilian has been appointed—and since 
1861 no officer without war service—to the 
office of Exon; promotion to the higher 
ranks of Clerk of the Cheque and Adjutant, 
Ensign, and Lieutenant takes place within 
the corps. Thus the Guard consists to-day, 
as it consisted at first, of experienced 
officers and soldiers. The title “clerk of 
the cheque” (t.¢., paymaster) has existed 
from the beginning, that of “‘ ensign” from 
the time of Charles II., from which also, 
apparently, dates the term ‘exon,’ or 
‘‘exempt,” indicating that officers on the 
active list were exempt from regimental 
duty—seconded, in fact—while serving with 
the Body Guard. The primary title of these 
junior officers in the Guard was “‘ corporal,”’ 
which continued as an alternative till the 
time when William IV. introduced the 
reform above mentiozed. 

The duties which the Yeomen of the 
Guard were required to perform in their 
intimate relationship with the person of the 
sovereign were naturally varied. Henry VII. 
let it be known that they were intended to 
maintain in perpetuity the dignity of the 
Crown—they certainly upheld the dignity 
of the royal bed, as may be seen from the 
elaborate ritual of contemporary bed- 
making (p..37):— 

‘* Then shall they lay on the bed of down, 
and one of the Yeomen to tumble up and down 
upon the same for the search thereof, and to 
beat it and lay it even and smooth. Then the 
Yeoman taking the Assay to deliver them a 
blanket of fustian, on which all the Yeomen 
must lay hands at once, that it touch not nor 
ruffle not the bed ” ; 


and so on. And to this day certain of 


the Guard are distinguished as Y. B. H. 
(Yeoman Bed Hanger) and Y. B. G. 
(Yeoman Bed Goer), in pursuance (without 
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performance) of this ancient office. There 
was, too, the quaint ‘‘ Service of Ali Night,” 
mentioned on p. 150. Not till March, 1773, 
were the Yeomen relieved of “ back-stairs 
duty,” as it was called—the protection of 
the private or secret entrance to royal 
palaces and councils. Gradually the daily 
escort of the Guard was dispensed with 
by the sovereign, except on occasions of 
ceremony ; they ceased to do actual duty as 
soldiers, and to need weapons of actual 
warfare, except in such emergencies as that 
of 1848, when they were armed with muskets 
in view of the Chartist outbreak. To-day 
their swords and partisans combine with 
their uniform to remind the nation of Tudor 
days and ways. 

Sir Reginald Hennell gives most of his 
history in the shape of chapters assigned 
severally to each sovereign, from King 
Henry VII. to King Edward VII.: he 
indicates the attitude of each ruler towards 
the Guard, and the remarkable occasions 
on which its attendance is recorded. There 
was no break in the continuity of the corps 
when Charles I. was put to death, for 
Cromwell’s Life Guard, though it cost more 
than double the body guard of the Stuart 
kings, was never a roya/ guard: there was 
no break in the continuity when William III. 
succeeded James II., or when George I. 
succeeded Queen Anne. In contrast with 
this longevity of the corps, we may notice 
that the Royal Body Guard of Scotland 
{the Company of Scottish Archers) dates its 
charter only from 1707, and the Battle-axe 
Guard of Ireland lasted only from 1704 to 
1833. 

The volume is completed by twenty-four 
appendixes, in which is contained a great 
deal of information, ¢.g., roll and bio- 
graphies of the Captains since 1485, rolls of 
officers and yeomen at different periods, and 
notes of antiquarian interest (some from the 
pen of Mr. Maurice Church). The value of 
the biographies of the Captains—some of 
the greatest men of English history have 
held the office—is enhanced by their 

ortraits, which are excellently reproduced. 

t is a pity that the notices should ie marred 
by such inaccuracies as ‘ Christ College, 
Oxford” (several times), and ‘‘ Inverarie”’ 
(Earl of Kintore), and the statement (p. 280) 
that Earl Waldegrave, the present Captain, 
is the son, and not the grandson, of the 
—— Earl. It is unreasonable that his 

ambridge career should be altogether 
omitted. We notice some appalling mis- 
statements in Mr. Maurice Church’s account 
of the Preetorian Guard :— 

‘Founded by Scipio Africanus about the 
beginning of our era, Cesar Augustus seems to 
have been the first to organize them into an 
imperial Guard, stationed at the palace,” 
and ‘‘ they took some of their protégées under 
their own protection.””? The list of authori- 
ties is not well arranged, and the index not 
so good as it might be. 

Sir Reginald Hennell certainly deserves 
praise for the patience and perseverance 
with which he has executed a most difficult 
task ; he has endeavoured to clear up many 
obscure points, and embellished his valuable 
record with magnificent illustrations that 
it is a real pleasure to look upon. The 

eneral scheme and style of the history are 
airly good, but there is a lack of connexion 
which might have been remedied by a con- 





cluding summary of the main points. There 
are, unfortunately, many little disfigure- 
ments—months given without years, days 
without months, and statements such as 
“when Charles I. was crowned in Edin- 
burgh in 1602,” and 

‘*The first two most striking events were 
naturally the marriage of Queen Victoria with 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg on the 10th of 
February, 1841, and the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, our present gracious King Edward VIL., 
on the 9th of November following.” 

Such errors make one wish, in all sym- 
pathy, that the author had been wise enough 
to submit the pages of his work in proof to 
some competent critic. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Rimingtons. By H.C. Bailey. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tue full force of Mr. Bailey’s talent was 
easily seen in such a book as ‘The Master 
of Gray’; but, perhaps not unnaturally, it 
does not emerge so plainly in his first 
modern novel. In the same way the 
enthusiast who had admired Mr. Pickthall’s 
‘Said the Fisherman’ was disappointed 
with the execution of his ‘ Enid.’ But in 
reality there is no cause for disappointment. 
The romantic method is different from the 
method of the novel, and it does not follow 
that achievement in the one medium will 
be followed by equal achievement in the 
other. Mr. Bailey has still to learn the 
manner of his new sphere. He knows men, 
and to some extent women; but he has 
not as yet compassed a full knowledge 
of life. The result is that this tale is 
very unequal, that some parts of it are 
wholly unconvincing, and that it is a 
little disjointed. Abruptness, too, has 
grown upon Mr. Bailey. His former books 
were marked by abrupt chapters; this is 
characterized by abrupt sentences. The 
conversation of the principal person, Dick 
Rimington, approximates to that of Jingle, 
and other characters follow suit. They talk 
in gasps, in staccato sentences, which are not 
at all like life. Perhaps we may trace even 
here the unhappy influence of Mr. Kipling’s 
methods. The novel is notable for a good 
picture of a selfish woman, Mrs. Rimington, 
and also for an attractive portrait of a girl 
of seventeen. The latter is difficult of 
treatment. Only a few novelists have suc- 
ceeded with her—as Mr. Meredith, of course, 
and Miss Rhoda Broughton. But for a 
man to gauge “sweet seventeen’ is doubly 
difficult. She tends in his hands to be 
either sickly sweet and untrue, or a hoyden. 
Mr. Bailey steers a middle course. We 
should like Dick, the hero, better if he did 
not drop his g’s and affect languor. He is 
too much the university idol type. This 
book does not mark Mr. Bailey’s highest 
possibilities. 





Sabrina Warham. 
(Murray.) 
Tue course of the plot, no less than the 
method of treatment, suggests the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hardy in Mr. Housman’s 
new novel. One would hesitate to say that 
the scene of the story was Dorsetshire, but it 
would seem so. But the intimate humours 
of the countryside, the obvious sexual 


By Laurence Housman. 





problem, the fulness of detail, and the tragic 
dénotiment, alike recall the historian of 
Wessex. The history of Sabrina is the 
history of her youth, but that youth is not 
indissolubly involved in ironic tragedy, as is 
so often the case with Mr. Hardy’s characters. 
The old problem of two women and one 
man recurs for treatment, and one cannot 
but feel that Mr. Housman handles it with 
a certain lack of power. His characters 
are distinct and well-limned; but his inven- 
tion is weak. There is a want of grip in 
the narrative which is not compensated for 
by subtlety. The feeling for nature, the 
style, and the proportions are all that could 
be desired, but when all due praise is given 
the novel remains ineffectual. Unless it 
had been written by the author of ‘A 
Modern Antzeus,’ it would not be judged by 
the high standards which that considerable 
novel set up. That was far the best work 
Mr. Housman has done. ‘Sabrina Warham’ 
is disappointing because it does not reach 
the earlier level. A mass of superfluity 
encumbers the action in places, and we have 
really no use, if we may use an effective 
phrase approaching slang, for a character 
such as Ronald Lutworth, who had a boyish 
passion for the heroine. He serves no pur- 
pose in the development of the story. Nor 
do we care for the lady who is confidante 
and patroness. On the other hand, the 
steady, resolute, and placid David, a cha- 
racter after Mr. Hardy’s type, is wholly 
successful and convincing. So, too, is 
Sabrina herself, and so too, again, is her 
husband. Good as the novel is, we feel 
that it should have been much better. 





Snares. By Winifred Crispe. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

Tuts is a rather clever emotional study, 
in the form of extracts from a diary—the 
heroine’s. It is supposed to be the inti- 
mate confessions of a plain woman —a 
woman without good looks, that is—who 
yet has strong sexual feelings, and a 
somewhat morbid longing to attract a 
man. Such a study is bound to be rather 
unhealthy; one cannot dispute that. The 
point open to dispute is whether it 
was worth making at all. We venture 
to doubt it. The topic dealt with cer- 
tainly pertains to real life, but so do 
many others that by no means lend them- 
selves gracefully to the hand of the 
writer of fiction, least of all to the lady 
writer of fiction. There are indications in 
this book that the author is young and 
inexperienced. She may presently turn 
out something better worth writing and 
publishing, in which case she will pro- 
bably refrain from making characters 
speak of their own ‘‘small, gloved wrists,” 
and realize that even at the advanced age 
of twenty-three there is nothing very 
startling in the possession of “a certain 
boyish look.” 


The Grey World. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tue author sees existence more as a 
whole and from a more original standpoint 
than is common. The imaginative and 
speculative cast of mind, also rare, is 
abundantly evident. The book is ‘‘onlya 
story,’ but a story may show which way ths 


By Evelyn Underhill. 
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winds of the spirit blow. We find in it 
qualities more arresting than those that 
usually go to the making of stories. ‘The 
Grey World,’ of course, tells the tale of 
individuals, their characteristics, actions, 
and experiences—but it tells more. It pre- 
sents the enormous loss or gain, the infinite 
possibilities that lie before every human soul. 
It may be called a modest, though any- 
thing but a dull attempt to explain our 
position in the universe, and especially its 
relation to our ultimate spiritual fate when 
time shall be no more. Yet it is most 
certainly not a religious treatise. The way 
most of us live would not (it suggests) 
incline an observer to suppose we really 
believe that the habits and tastes we culti- 
vate (or perhaps do not cultivate) have a 
lasting bearing on the life after death. To 
say that we do not encourage the germs 
of spiritual insight is a mild way of stating 
a fact. We stifle them by every means in 
our power. We do not really desire to 
envisage the great things awaiting us. 
Religions of various kinds suggest the belief 
that what we engage in does matter, but 
daily life and daily practice are not based on 
a vivid and personal appreciation of the 
situation. Passages in this story make one 
realize the wonder of our daily apathy with 
regard to the life of the spirit. That we can 
only carry beyond death the qualities we 
manage to elaborate during the earthly life 
is insisted on with a keen simplicity, which 
at least proves the author’s own force of 
conviction. Startling suggestions of another 
world, and of the things ‘‘not lawful to be 
spoken of,” seem to have been by some 
means revealed and apprehended. Naturally 
the theory of reincarnation is involved, but 
it is treated without sensation. The book 
opens with a few realistic details. A sick 
child of the slums in a hospital, his dissolu- 
tion, ‘ arrival,” and rebirth into a family of 
a respectable middle-class suburban kind, 
afford a grim and curious picture. Sudden 
and vivid remembrances of his passage 
through ‘‘the grey world’’— unseen to others, 
but present to him—overcome him at most 
inappropriate moments. This actual world, 
that to others seems solid, satisfying, real, 
has for him a disconcerting way—some of 
us know the trick — of dissolving into 
phantoms. The boy’s experiences are in 
a sense, of course, incredible; in another 
sense, partly metaphysical, they are accept- 
able. He has the power of seeing further 
into things than his companions do or wish 
to do. The motive of the thing may be 
said to be the pilgrimage of an embryo 
spirit, the making of a soul. The author's 
sense of the ludicrous side of life and people 
is not the least surprising of her qualities. 
It chimes oddly, and sometimes a little 
cynically, with the other strain. The reader’s 
attention is kept alive as to what is to be the 
mental goal and resting-place of the principal 
personage. When we reach it (and the end) 
it is to be conscious of some disappointment. 


The Green Eye of Goona. By Arthur 
Morrison. (Nash.) 
From the literary point of view Mr. 


Morrison has a dual personality; and if 
anybody doubts it he may set his doubts at 
rest finally by the perusal of, say, this book 
The present 


and ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ 





narrative belongs to the detective story 
family, with a hint of the London extrava- 
ganza, of the ‘New Arabian Nights.’ It 
contains a good, workable, clever idea, 
handled by a literary workman, but 
handled with some carelessness—with none 
of the care that went to the adornment of a 
book like ‘The Hole in the Wall.’ The 
Green Eye of Goona is a wonderful diamond, 
stolen from the Rajah of Goona at the Delhi 
Durbar. The thief secretes it in one of a 
dozen magnums of Imperial Tokay, which 
he induces a friend to take to England for 
him as part of a passenger’s baggage. The 
friend sells the dozen of magnums to an 
American millionaire aboard the homeward- 
bound steamer, and subsequently (in a very 
miraculous and unconvincing manner) 
becomes assured that one of the bottles 
contains the precious stolen jewel. His 
pursuit of the magnums, which the American 
sold by auction as soon as he landed at 
Southampton, leads to many curious adven- 
tures, and the description of these forms the 
book. It is an entertaining trifle. 


When Wilderness was King. By Randall 
Parrish. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Tue title of this story is not very attrac- 
tive, but it is none the less a very good 
average story of the romantic, adventurous 
type, and it has half a dozen illustrations 
in colour of a striking character. The 
period of the story is the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and the scene is laid in 
the wilder parts of the northern states of 
America. A young backwoodsman is the 
hero, and the narrative describes his quest 
of the heroine (after the good old fashion), 
who is the daughter of his father’s oldest 
friend. News of this man’s death comes 
from ‘“‘ Fort Dearborn, near the head of the 
Great Lake,”’ with an appeal for help for 
the child he leaves behind him. ‘The hero 
finds this girl at length, in a fort which is 
about to be evacuated by the handful of 
soldiers who have held it for long against 
the attacks of Indians. But though he 
finds her he does not know her. Ina final 
assault the garrison is massacred, the hero 
left for dead, and the heroine carried off 
into captivity by an Indian chief. There is 
a well-drawn rival, a brave French dandy, 
with whom our hero has to compete for his 
lady’s favour; and readers will find much 
stirring adventure. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


A Book of the Snipe, by ‘‘Scolopax’”’ 
(Blackwood), deserves a warm welcome—from 
sportsmen, because of the sound advice it 
offers ; from those interested in natural history, 
on account of the evident power and accuracy 
of observation; and from the general reader, 
by reason of the pleasing style in which the 
book is written. It appeared originally, we are 
told, in the pages of Maga, and reappearance 
in its present form is amply justified. Written, 
we gather, by a soldier, the volume begins 
with a moderate defence of sport— 

“the best yeast of life, the most certain specific to 
keep our bodies from becoming doughy and our 
spirits dumpish. No other form of amusement pos- 
sesses quite the same power of taking a man out of 
that most undesirable groove, himself. It is the 
_ business for the idler, the finest idling for the 
usy. 
Moreover, its pursuit is vindicated as bene- 
ficial alike to soldier and civilian. And of all 





sport ‘‘Scolopax ’’ claims, as is to be expected, 
the foremost place for snipe-shooting—first, 
on account of the wildness of the game 
and the mystery whereby it is surrounded. 
‘¢ Who can tell whence he comes and whither 
he so constantly goes?’’ He speaks further of 
his beauty, which appeals as strongly to the 
artistic sense as does the dainty morsel on 
brown toast to our gastronomic; and finally, 
of the difficulty of shooting him, which will 
not be disputed, and his cheapness :— 

‘He costs nothing to produce and nothing to 
keep. He is the free gift of Nature from her 
countless store of living creatures which she takes 
very good care to hide away in the fastnesses of her 
great nursery, the North. You cannot buy his eggs 
or his chicks at so much a dozen,” 
nor 
‘* boast of the numbers you have of him in your pre- 
serves, and tell your friends in your letter of invita- 
tion how many cartridges they are likely to require.” 
Thus a case is made out, and the author pro- 
ceeds to discourse pleasantly on the natural 
history of the bird, its haunts, and how it 
should be approached. Advice is given as to 
shooting, remarkably sound it seems to us, for 
it conforms to experience gained long ago, and 
there is scarcely an item, however small, which 
we cannot corroborate. It is a real pleasure 
to be able so to write, for unfortunately many 
authors of books on sport have greater claims 
to skill with the pen than with the weapon of 
chase, and even as regards writing leave much 
to be desired. 

The book contains some sensible advice on 
the subject of health—useful because snipe- 
shooting involves wet feet at least, and not 
improbably general wetness. It is pleasant to 
handle, easy to read, and has a meritorious 
frontispiece and several head and tail pieces 
by Frank Southgate, all of which enhance its 
merits. 


A History of Yorkshire County Cricket, 
1833-1903 (Constable), has been compiled by 
the Rev. R. S. Holmes at the request of the 
Committee of the County Club, and will 
interest all who care for the game. Mr. 
Holmes has done his work thoroughly, has 
been a spectator of many great engagements, 
and offers throughout a discriminating view of 
the talents which made many Yorkshiremen 
masters of the game. But without setting 
down anything in malice, he might, we think, 
have indicated more clearly that several 
great cricketers of earlier days made them- 
selves impossible by self-indulgence which 
is now fortunately exceptional. Revision 
would certainly improve the volume ; repeti- 
tions might disappear without making gaps, 
and characteristics of famous players might 
be less casually introduced; but the volume 
certainly deserves the success it has probably 
already attained, and we expect to see it go 
through many editions. That the county 
should not always be first is a good thing, 
and the author (he deserves the title in view 
of pleasant glimpses of his personal views) 
points to collapses which have been amazing 
as well as victories. The work of Yorkshire 
in representative matches, several illustra- 
tions, and very full statistical tables, make 
the book unusually complete as a record. 

It would be easy to fill several columns with 
notable feats and comments. Ulyett made 
what is generally supposed to be the finest 
catch in the world off Bonnor’s bat in 1882. 
Lewis Hall, in 1885, batted for seventy minutes 
without making arun! In 1889 a match was 
finished by gaslight on the stroke of time. 
In 1901 Yorkshire got Nottinghamshire out 
for 13, and lost to Somerset after being 238 
ahead on the first innings. Marks are now 
awarded by the captain for good play in all 
branches of the game—a highly sensible pro- 
ceeding, which gives full recognition to 
fielding. The greatest innings ever played 
was probably that of W. G. Grace for M.C.C 
v. Yorkshire in 1870, Of the 66 he then made 
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Freeman, the bowler of the match, said to the 
author :— 

“Tom Emmett and I have often said it was a 

marvel the doctor was not either maimed or 
unnerved for the rest of his days, or killed out- 
right. A more wonderful innings was never played. 
I often think of his pluck when I watch a modern 
batsman scared if a medium-paced ball hits him on 
the hand ; he should have seen our expresses flying 
about his ribs, shoulders, and head in 1870.” 
In the same match all three stumps were 
knocked out of the ground by Freeman, 
But such curiosities, mammoth scores, and 
other ‘‘records’’ do not interest us so much 
as the sound criticism of the game evident 
in these pages. There is, for instance, ample 
justification for the view, long held by the 
present writer, that the fast bowler who 
shortens his run to the wicket is likely to 
lengthen a career often lamentably short. 


Great Golfers. By George W. Beldam. 
(Macmillan.)— Photography has often been 
applied to the illustration of golf, but ordi- 
nary photographs taken en pose are compara- 
tively useless as a means of instruction. Here, 
thanks to the skill of Mr. Beldam, we have a 
splendid series of instantaneous photographs 
taken at 1/750th and 1/1000th part of a 
second, which in every case show the player 
making an actual stroke. ‘‘ He was asked to 
‘hit’ the ball and leave the rest to the 
camera.’’ The stance and the desiderated 
line of the ball’s flight are exhibited in the 
‘clearest possible fashion by the employment 
of a four-foot square which is subdivided into 
smaller squares of six inches. The photo- 
graphs exemplify a great variety of strokes at 
different stages—e.g., the address, the upward 
and downward swing, the impact, and the 
finish—and illustrate most effectively the 
styles of famous living players, amateur as 
well as professional. The latter are repre- 
sented by Harry Vardon, Taylor, Braid, and 
Herd, who contribute interesting notes in 
explanation of their own strokes and methods 
of play, while the photographs of the amateurs 
are accompanied by some admirable criticism 
from the pen of Mr. Harold H. Hilton. 

** All this,’’ as the author remarks in his 
preface, 

“sounds very mechanical, little calculated to pro- 
duce good golfers—but I know fora fact, some of 
our best golfers have come to be what they are 
through much tribulation and striving after their 
high ideals. They thought out their own games, 
being influenced by that of others; they paid great 
attention to the small beginnings, and the result is 
that after the fruitful drudgery of close practice, 
they have evolved a game for themselves which 
makes them in turn the ideal of others. No doubt 
while they were thinking out their game they were 
mere copies or poor imitations of those who 
influenced them, but passing through the necessary 
schooling they have attained that free and natural 
style which deceives the eye of the onlocker, for it 
is hard for him to believe that such freedom and 
good results started in the cramped school of imita- 
tion or mechanical drudgery. Woe be to that so- 
called natural player whose knowledge merely 
consists of the confidence of youth! What if that 
confidence desert him? He will soon want a surer 
foundation, and then, indeed, must be content to 
be a mere shadow of his former self, and go throngh 
the slow process of thinking out his game before he 
arise again, not merely a natural player, but having 
that within him which begets confidence — manu- 
factures it, so to speak, as he requires it.” 
Although Mr. Beldam—perhaps because he 
was a cricketer first and a golfer afterwards— 
seems to us to attach too much importance to 
conscious imitation and analysis, forgetting 
that with the majority, at any rate, of our 
finest golfers “‘the art itself is nature,’’ his 
observations on the general principles sug- 
gested by his photographs are exceedingly 
acute, and merit careful attention. In short, 
this handsome volume, which is dedicated to 
Mr. Balfour, is more scientific in its methods, 
and consequently more valuable in its con- 
clusions, than any on the theory and practice 
of golf that has hitherto appeared. 





Ladies’ Golf. By May Hezlet. (Hutchinson.) 
—‘‘TIt is now generally acknowledged that golf 
is the game—par excellence—for women.” 
The justice of this assertion may be disputed, 
but there is no doubt that certain members of 
the sex have won extraordinary distinction in 
a sport that would appear at first sight to be 
ill adapted to them. We may note, by the 
way, that a place has been found for Miss 
Rhona Adair in the select gallery of Mr. 
Beldam’s great golfers, and Miss Hezlet 
herself is another shining example. She has 
produced a most readable and instructive 
book, which we can cordially recommend to 
any woman who plays golf. The chapters on 
dress and etiquette show good taste, combined 
with good sense, and will be found especially 
useful. Miss Hezlet writes with delightful 
geniality and humour, as in her account of 
‘‘the order of proceeding ’’ when a club team 
has to be got together. The practical instruc- 
tion is illustrated by photographs of distin- 
guished players, some of whom succeed in 
being graceful as well as forceful. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dr. T. J. LAWRENCE publishes a second 
edition of his War and Neutrality in the Far 
East (Macmillan), which we favourably 
reviewed at its first appearance. The author 
has added a good deal of matter connected 
with the sinking of British ships and the 
seizure of the Russian destroyer in a Chinese 
treaty port, as well as some passages bearing 
on-the position of the Russian volunteer fleet, 
and on the privileges, if any, in war, of mail 
steamers. So much has happened since the 
very recent day in September on which the 
preface is dated that afresh revision is now 
required. It is, for instance, perhaps no 
longer true, as stated at pp. 150, 151, that 
Russia makes no distinction between absolute 
and conditional contraband. The original 
doctrines of Dr. Lawrence’s book are sound 
and valuable, and he deserves credit for 
having been the first to point out the impro- 
priety of the Russian attempt virtually to 
block the Suez Canal from a neutral base. 


Messrs. DENT have sent us Cambridge, by 
the Dean of Ely, a large-paper edition of a 
volume we praised at some length. We con- 
gratulate the author on the demand for a 
new edition of his work within less than three 
months of its appearance. The success was 
well deserved, and shows that the public does 
not feed solely on popular trash. Mr. Rail- 
ton’s illustrations are, as we pointed out, 
admirably selected and executed; but the 
Dean is also fully entitled to his share of credit 
for the text. He has written, as he says, con 
amore, and the result justifies his enthusiasm. 
Our only objection to the stately volume is 
that light blue on a large scale, which is the 
colour of the binding, though a natural choice 
for the purpose, looks too glaring to be 
pleasant. Oxford in a similar dark binding 
would be both comely and modest; but that is 
the fault of Cambridge for choosing her colours 
from Eton. 


Edward II. in Glamorgan. By the Rev. 
John Griffith. (W. H. Roberts.)—The dis- 
cursive character of this work may be partly 
inferred from its sub-title, which describes it as 
‘The Story of the Downfall of the First Prince 
of Wales, with Sidelights on the History of 
Medizeval Glamorgan, including a Record of 
Local Place-names mentioned in Surveys 
of the Period.’ We do not quarrel with 
this discursiveness, in fact it adds consider- 
ably to the interest of the volume, which is 
attractive enough, both in style and matter, 
to be read even by those who have no special 
taste for historical or antiquarian works. For 
Mr. Griffith possesses the faculty for popu- 
larizing the contents of records and the con- 





clusions of experts, without sacrificing either 
precision or accuracy. His one great condi- 
tion is spaciousness. His main business, of 
course, was to trace the vicissitudes of 
Edward II. on his westward flight to Wales 
before the queen and Mortimer in the autumn 
of 1326. The king was little over a month on 
Welsh soil, but ‘‘in order to give the actual 
events of Edward’s itinerary in Glamorgan a 
fair historical setting,’ the author deemed it 
‘‘necessary to bring under review the events 
of a longer period.’’ This review stretches 
back to prehistoric times, when Glamorgan was 
inhabited by a race of mound-dwellers—the 
little people of fairy tales—and after them, 
presumably by the Picts, who, in turn, were 
followed by Goidels and Brythons, and so on 
down to the fourteenth century. But even in 
this long survey there are many pleasant digres- 
sions and much dalliance with folk-lore; the 
ancient gods of Glamorgan are learnedly dis- 
cussed, and Lundy Island is brilliantly identified 
with ‘‘ Caer Sidi,’’ ‘‘ the Fortress of the Fairies,”’ 
mentioned in the Book of Taliesin. In spite, 
or perhaps, indeed, by means, of these 
irrelevancies, the author succeeds in con- 
veying a just impression of the men of 
Glamorgan, who, while recognizing that they 
could not defend their fertile vale with its 
long coast-line, were, however, able, from 
their hill fastnesses, to insist on favourable 
terms at the hands of the invaders. Their 
love of independence was, therefore, ever 
tempered with the spirit of compromise. Still 
their ‘‘commote patriotism”’ and their attach- 
ment to their customary laws were deep-rooted 
enough to render possible Llewelyn Bren’s 
rebellion, and to cause the Despensers to be 
the best-hated men in the county. ‘‘The 
murder of Llewelyn Bren,’’ Mr. Griffith main- 
tains, ‘‘ was a leading factor in procuring the 
fall of the Despensers, and with them the 
king.’’ This, then, in narrower compass, is 
the author’s historical setting for the king’s 
tragic end. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Griffith’s 
account of Edward's movements is his attempt 
to identify the place of the king’s capture or 
surrender. Tradition has hitherto favoured 
Llantrisant, while several of the chronicles 
mention Neath; but in a Latin chronicle 
written before 1405, and preserved at Peniarth, 
Edward is stated to have been captured ‘‘apud 
Penrese in Glinrothne,’’ that is, at the 
Cistercian monastery of Penrhys, on the high 
land between the two Rhondda rivers. Mr. 
Griffith supports the claim of Penrhys, and the 
following is his conclusion, in which he tries to 
reconcile the evidence of place-names, tradi- 
tions, and the chronicles respectively :— 

“What seems to be the truth is that the Cistercian 
monk from Neath guided the [king’s] party to the 
Cistercian monastic establishment at Penrhys ; that 
while there refreshing themselves before proceeding 
to Llantrisant Castle the monk found an _ oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the spies; that the 
epies intercepted the party somewhere on the 
ancient highway leading from the Rhondda to 
Llantrisant, or, the spies having appeared near 
Penrhys, Hugh [Despenser] and some others made 
for Llantrisant along that highway, the spies 
chasing them as far as Gwaun Fiscin, beyond 
Llantrisant ; that the king on ‘an Hill,” which 
suggests Penrhys, voluntarily gave himseif into 
the custody of Lancaster...... {and that the fact 
of his being] taken at once to the nearest castle 
at hand, namely, Llantrisant, accounts to a large 
extent for the fixing of the capture at that place 
both in the chronicles and in local tradition.” 


Curiously enough, Mr. Griffith omits to 
mention the precise date of the king’s 
capture. One point which still remains un- 
solved is—How far west did Edward proceed ? 
Did he go on from Neath to Swansea? There 
is an interval of five days unaccounted for just 
preceding his capture, and a fact of some 
interest, though but little known, is that the 
original of his marriage contract with Isabella 
was discovered at Swansea in the second 
quarter of the last century. It is now pre- 
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served in the museum of the Royal Institu- 
tion of South Wales in that town. 


Letters from a Silent Study. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. (Appleton.)—These letters 
are so characteristic of John Oliver Hobbes 
that it is difficult to see why the statement of 
authorship on the title-page should be contra- 
dicted by a preface which ascribes them to 
another and unnamed writer. Common sense 
is the prevailing note, and the diction, some- 
times of a graceful solidity that recalls the 
prose of Addison, is always bright and clear. 
What we miss is the rare and delicate thought 
that is the outcome of a contemplative silence. 
We feel that the study is silent because 
certain directions have been given to 
domestics; when its tenant enters, a worldly 
atmosphere enters with him. He says (we 
employ the pronoun impersonally, because the 
writer confesses to have been both a girl and 
a boy), ‘‘ I cannot be shocked, and everything 
commonly called improper is to me either 
tragic, or insane — never, by any chance, 
funny.’’ Now that is the clever speech of a 
person who is heroically conscious of the 
world’s eye upon him. He is determined that 
it shall not deem him old-fashioned or puri- 
tanical. In a study of which the silence was 
philosophically blessed who would care? 
Again, on a subject comic merely on the sur- 
face, ‘‘Should girls propose ?’’ the essayist 
contributes nothing but a superfluous touch of 
Gaiety burlesque. The best thing in the 
book is a sketch of a stoical labourer, who, 
after well-endured suffering, seemed dis- 
appointed because he was given no medicine. 
‘*He wants to show them all how beautiful 
he can take it,’’ explained his wife. The 
essayist’s favourite subject is the drama, 
which is discussed with intelligence and the 
freshness which passes for originality. The 
suggestion that the worth of tragedy should 
be tested by the inability of a comedian to 
debase it by misrepresentation might be un- 
profitable to Mr, Stephen Phillips; but it is 
not without a sinister charm. We were 
particularly interested in an instructive little 
notice of Henry Beeque, whose comedies, it 
seems, are on the same shelf as Newman’s 
sermons in some one’s—perhaps Mrs. Craigie’s 
—bookcase. 


WE have received two volumes in a new 
‘* Standard Edition’’ of Carlyle which is of a 
large octavo size, well fitted for the library. 
The books are just such as the sage himself 
might have approved, well printed and bound 
in dark blue buckram gilt, which wears well, 
yet makes an effective appearance. On the 
outside of the cover is seen the signature of 
Carlyle, brief, upright, shorn of the super- 
fluities which vanity and affectation suggest— 
a characteristic piece, in fact, of the man. We 
congratulate Messrs. Chapman & Hall on their 
taste, and, as the edition is cheap, prophesy a 
considerable success for it. It will be com- 
plete in eighteen volumes. The first two 
before us contain the French Revolution and 
the lives of Schiller and Sterling. The latter, 
we may recall, was one of the able men who 
wrote for the Atheneum at its beginning. 


The Conduct of Life, by Emerson, has been 
issued in ‘‘ The Lighthouse Library of Great 
Thinkers ’’ by Messrs, Schulze & Co., of Edin- 
burgh. The style of production is worthy of 
the excellent matter of these essays. Suber 
binding, beauty of type and paper, are fittingly 
wedded to preserve the thoughts of one with 
whom beauty was almost a creed. The edition 
is limited, and the fortunate few who can get 
it are to be congratulated. 


In the ‘‘ King’s Classics,’’ published by the 
De La More Press, a second series of Kings’ 
Letters has appeared, edited, as before, by 
Mr. Robert Steele. The selection is excel- 
lent, dealing chiefly with Henry VII. and 





Henry VIII. The ability of the latter monarch 
is shown in various ways, and his letters 
to Anne Boleyn are of particular interest. 
Mr. Steele’s notes are helpful, and show a 
real grasp of the period. 


Mr. WELLs’s Mankind in the Making at the 
time of its publication was very well received 
by the general press, and already Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have found occasion for a 
fourth and cheaper edition of the work, which 
is attractively produced. ‘A Modern Utopia’ 
is promised for next spring, which with 
‘Anticipations’ will form a trilogy of 
sociological studies. 


THE volume of Jonathan Edwards’s Sermons 
which the Macmillan Company have just 
brought out in their ‘‘ Pocket Classics’’ is 
very interesting. It will serve to show how 
far theology has developed since the days of 
Puritanism. Edwards, of course, was by no 
means characteristic of much of the tendency 
of his own time. Yet the sermon on ‘ Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God’ is an example, 
to our day irresistibly absurd, of the brimstone 
discourse which any one interested in Kultur- 
geschichte should peruse with care. The high 
intellect of Edwards and his power of cold 
and. logical analysis are well illustrated in 
these discourses. 


WE have on our table With Milton and the 
Cavaliers, by Mrs. F. Boas (Nisbet),—The Life 
and Times of Thomas Smith, 1745-1809, by 
B. A. Konkle (Philadelphia, Campion),— 
Famous Painters and their Pictwres (Sonnen- 
schein),—Meaningand Practice of Commercial 
Education, by C. A. Herrick (Macmillan),— 
Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, Vol. XXVII. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office),—Trust Investments, 
by H. Ellissen (Clowes),— Money, by D. 
Kinley (Macmillan),—The American Natural 
History, by W. T. Hornaday (Newnes) ,—Stay- 
ing Power: Reconsiderations and  Recrea- 
tions, by the Rev. Peter Anton (Paisley, 
Gardner), — Ideals of Science and Faith, 
Essays by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Hand (G. Allen),—Modern European 
Philosophy, by D. J. Snider (St. Louis, Mo., 
Sigma Publishing Company),—The University 
of Leeds, Calendar 1904-5 (Leeds, Jowett & 
Sowry),—Browning’s A Death in the Desert, 
with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. G. U. 
Pope (Sonnenschein), — Love in Ohief, by 
Rose K. Weekes (Harper),—JIn all Time of 
our Wealth, by C. E. C. Weigall (R.T.S.),— 
Children of the Forest, by E. R. Young 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),—Don Duarte’s 
Treasure, by H. A. Bryden (Chapman & Hall), 
— In the Straits of Time, by C. Hare 
(Cassell), — The Viking’s Skull, by J. R. 
Carling (Ward & Lock),—Scattered Verses, by 
T. S. Omond (Tunbridge Wells, Pelton), — 
Wild Flowers, by Mrs. Frank Howard (Walter 
Seott),—Nonconformity in Wales, by H. Elvet 
Lewis (T. Law),—and The Common Life, by 
J. Brierley (J. Clarke & Co.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISE. 


Theology. 

Burkitt (F. C.), Barly Bastern Christianity, 8vo, 6/ net. 

wa {@.), Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, 8vo, 
7/6 net. 

Green (Walford), by W. D. Green, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Horton (R. F.), The Bible: a Missionary Book, cr. 8vo; The 
Open Secret, 12mo, each 2/6 net. 

Ideals of Science and Faith, Eseays by Various Authors, 
edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


Law. 
Keen (F. N.), Markets, Fairs, and Slaughter-Houses, 8vo, 
3/6 net. 


Fine Art and Archaology. 
Baddeley (St. C.), Recent Discoveries in the Forum, 1898- 
1 6 


904, 12mo, 3/ 
Huish (M. B.), British Water-Colour Art, 8vo, 20/ net; 
Large-Paper Edition, 42/ net. 
Morland (George), his Life and Works, by G. C. Williamson, 
imp. 8vo, 25/ net, 





Rhead (G. W.), The Treatment of Drapery in Art, 6/ net. 
Thesaurus Lingue Latine Epigraphice: Vol. 1, Fas- 
cicule 1, A—Ab, by G. N. Olcott, 4to, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Music. 

Blson (L. C.), Great Composers and their Work, 5/ net. 

Oakeley (Sir Herbert Stanley), Life of, by HK. M. Oakeley. 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Sullivan (Sir Arthur), his Lifeand Music, by B. W. Findon, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Wagner (Richard), Life of, by W. A. Ellis, Vol. 4, 16/ net. 

Political Hconomy. 

Montagu (BE. 8.) and Herbert (B.), Canada and the Empire, 

er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Boas (Mrs. F.), With Milton and the Cavaliers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Choiseul-Gouffier (Comtesse de), Historical Memoirs of the 
Emperor Alexander I. and the Court of Russia, trans- 
lated by M. B. Patterson, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Colonie (M. de Ja), The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, 
1692-1717, translated by W.C. Horsley, 8vo, 18/ net. =: 

De Vere (Aubrey), by W. Ward, roy. 8vo, 14/ net. 

Henslowe’s Diary, edited by W. W. Greg, Part 1, Text, 
imp. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

John of Gaunt, by S. Armitage-Smith, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Lawrence (James), Captain United States Navy, by A. 
Gleaves, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mackenzie (Peter) as I Knew Him, by D. T. Young, 2/6 

Molloy (F.), The Romance of Royalty, 2 vols. illustrated, 
8vo, 24/ net. 

Putnam (R.), A Medizval Princess, cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 

Rutherford (Samuel), by R. Gilmour, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Shakespeare (William), his Family and Friends, by C. I. 
Elton, edited by A. H. f[hompson, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Tait (J.), Mediseval Manchester and the Beginnings of 
Lancashire, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula, 1808-1814, by L. 
Butler, in 6 parts, 8vo, sewed, each 5/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 


Rose (F. H.), An Impressionist in England, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Travel Pictures, by Israfel, 8vo, 5/ net. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Huntington (D. W.), Big Game, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Philology. 

Longmans’ Latin Course: Part 3, Elementary Latin Prose, 

by W. H. Spragge, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ramsay (A. B.), Ludus Latinus, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Tacitus, Histories, Book 3, edited by W. C. Summers,°2/6 

Science. 

Cockin (T. H.), An Elementary Class-Book of Practical Coat 

Mining, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Eggar (Mrs. H. C.), An Indian Garden, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Forel (A.), Ants and some Other Insects, 8vo, sewed, 2/6 
Hill (A. P.), Machine Drawing, oblong 4to, limp, 3/6 net. 
Mundy (R.), A Primer of Biology and a Nature Study, 2/ 
Nelson (N. L.), Scientific Aspects of Mormonism, 7/6 net. 
Pink (A.), Gardening for the Million, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Urquhart (J.), How Old is Man ? cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
West (G.S.), A Treatise on the British Freshwater Alge, 


8vo, 10/6 net. 
Juvenile Books. 


ABCin Dixie, 4to, boards, 3/6 

Carter (J. F. M.), Diana Polwarth, Royalist, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Christmas at the Zoo, described by W. Boyle, Illustrations 
by H. B. Nielson, 16mo, 2/ 

Creswick (P.), With Richard the Fearless, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Farmyard Tales, 4to, boards, 3/6 

Feathered Friends, 4to, boards, 2/6 

Flower Painting Book, ob!ovg 4to, boards, 2/6 

Forwood (G.), The Odd Fancies of Gwen, oblong 4to, 3/6 

Keeler (L. B.), If I were a Girl Again, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kennedy (H. A ), The New World Fairy Book, 4/6 net. 

Meadow Pets, 4to, boards, 2/6 

Mr. Biddle and the Dragon, written and illustrated by 
B. Farmiloe, 4to, 2/6 net. 

Montgomery (F. T.), The Wonderful Electric Elephant, 5/ 

Nesbit (E.), The Story of the Five Rebellious Dolls, boards, 5/ 

Round the World A B C, 4to, boards, 3/6 

Turner (E.), Mother's Little Girl, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Wright (A.) and Stokes (V.), Comic Sport and Pastime, 5/ 

General Literature. 

Anton (P.), Staying Power: Reconsiderations and 
Recreations, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Beardsell (H.), Pillow Fancies in Silver Grey, 12mo, 3/6 net, 

Belloc (H.), Emmanuel Burden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Blake (J. M.), Lily Work, 4to, 2/6 net. 

Bourcbier (H.), The White Lady of the Zenana, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bullen (F. T.), Sea Puritans, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Carling (J. R.), The Viking’s Skull, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Courtland (A. C.), Stray Notes of a Wayfarer, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Crockett (S. R.), Red Cap Tales, 8vo, 6/ 

Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century, from Brantéme, 
by G. H. Powell, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Fleet (E. F.), The Dayspring from on High, 2 vols, 
cr. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Fowler (B. T.) and Felkin (A. L.), Kate of Kate Hall, 6/ 

Gallon (T.), Boden’s Boy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Garvice (C.), Love Decides, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Gates (E.), The Biography of a Prairie Girl, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hare (C.), In the 8traits of Time, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Harkaway (C. Kent-), Dog Tails from Cambridge, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Haverfield (E. L ), The Sow’s Kar, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hobson (J. A.), Imperialism, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Honoria’s Patchwork, cr. &vo, 6/ 

Hunt (V.), Sooner or Later, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Knight (F. A.). A Corner of Arcady, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Langbridge (R.), The Third Experiment, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

McCarthy (J. H.), The Lady of Loyalty House, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mackenzie (R ), The Loom of Providence, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Montmorency (H. de), On the Track of a Treasure, 8vo, 6/ 

Pemberton (M_), Beatrice of Venice, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Phelps (S.), From Blue Sky to Grey, cr. 8vo, #/ 

Runciman (W.), The Shellback’s Progress in the Nineteenth 
Century, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sandeman (M.), An Unconventional Maid, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Smedley (C.), For Heart-o’-Gold, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Wagner (C.), By the Fireside, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Weekes (R. K.), Love in Chief,cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Wells (H. G.), The Food of the Gods, and How it Came to 
th, or. 8vo, 6/ 

Westall (W.), A Very Queer Business, and other Stories, 6/ 

Whitby (B.), After All, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wynne (F.), The King’s Coming, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art. 
copes (H.), La Tour au Musée de Saint-Quentin, Part 1, 
Tr. 


Drama. 
Detecheff (D.), De Tragcediarum Grecarum Conformatione 
Sczenica ac Dramatica, 3m. 20. 
Philosophy. 
Brunetidre (F.), Sur les Chemins de la Croyance: L’Utilisa- 
- tion du Positivisme, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Morvan (J.), Le Soldat Impérial (1800-14), Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Bourdaret (B ), En Corée, 4fr. 








AUTUMNAL. 
THE robin sings in the rain and the first leaves 


‘a 
Withering sunflowers fling their tarnished gold by 
the wall ; 
Hedge-fruits ripen and drop in coppice and lane ; 
And I am glad from my heart that the years return 
not again. 


Mayflowers fade with May and are past and gone ; 

Butterflies live their day and the year goes on ; 

Yet the heart that was blithe with the flower and 
the butterfly 

Lingers and lives and outlives while the years go by. 


The end of the tale is best and the close of the 


song. 

For the heart that has beat too fast, that has beat 
too long ; 

And my heart is glad that the years return not 


again— 
Glad that the first leaves fall and the robin sings in 
the rain. 
ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN 1804-5. 


Tue texts of the official dispatches relating to 
the formation of the third great coalition against 
France during the Revolutionary war, which 
have been edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by Dr. Holland Rose, will not only 
constitute an important contribution to the 
historical literature of the period, but will also 
serve to remind us, not inopportunely, of the 
very different character of our relations with 
Russia just a century ago. 

It is true that the alliance concluded a year 
later may be regarded to some extent as the 
natural sequel of the military convention of 
1799. It is equally true that, like the latter, 
the new combination failed in its immediate 
object. We might even admit that the motives 
which influenced the high contracting parties 
were chiefly inspired by an imminent peril, and 
that the means adopted by each to secure its 
own ends were not wholly creditable. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the alliance 
in question, however procured, was based on 
common national interests. We must remember, 
too, that the immemorial intercourse between 
the two nations had before this ripened into 
friendship, and that since the death of George I. 
they had both pursued, on the whole, a con- 
sistent political ‘‘system” in connexion with 
the balance of European power. 

The publications of the Royal Historical 
Society itself, of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society, of the Hakluyt Society, and individual 
researches, have placed many details of these 
early commercial and political relations at our 
disposal, though they by no means exhaust the 
resources of our own archives. From the con- 
temporary State Papers we can clearly gather 
that from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it was a matter of the deepest national 
concern to maintain the autonomy of Russia 
against the inroads of the Poles and Swedes, 
and it was seriously proposed by those best 
versed in the state of affairs during the reign of 
James I. to place the northern provinces of 
Russia under the protection of England. It was 





in vain that the enterprising merchants of the 
Russian Company assured the inglorious Govern- 
ment of James I. that this ‘‘ overture” would 
be the ‘‘ greatest and happiest that ever was 
made to any king of this realme since Columbus 
offered King Henry VII. the discovery of the 
West Indies.” Russia was left to work out her 
own salvation, but it may be remarked that the 
means for doing so—the revenues that could be 
used for hiring foreign mercenaries and bribing 
foreign ministers—were chiefly derived from 
the Customs revenue paid by English 
merchants. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century 
the relations between this country and Russia 
were governed bya purely mercantile policy, and 
diplomatic intercourse was usually conducted 
through the agents of the Russian Company at 
the ‘‘ English House” in Moscow. The mutual 
interests of the two countries enabled English 
merchants to dispense to some extent with 
definite treaty rights. Their trading rights 
were well established by custom, but their 
liberties and property were always at the mercy 
of an unscrupulous despot, and complaints of 
fiscal extortions and wholesale confiscations 
form the burden of diplomatic correspondence 
during this early period. Moreover, not only 
their property or prosperity might be in danger, 
but even their liberty, their religion, and their 
lives ; for settlers in the land sometimes found 
it difficult to return, whilst forced conversions 
to the Orthodox Church and crimes of violence 
were not unknown. From time to time the 
English Government would intervene with a 
special mission, charged with rich presents, 
suitable compliments, and a dignified remon- 
strance. The injury to commercial interests 
would be temporarily redressed, and a free pass 
granted to English or Scottish subjects detained 
against their will. 

With the eventful reign of Peter the Great 
a new impulse was given to English inter- 
course with Russia. The adjustment of com- 
mercial relations continued indeed to be the 
ostensible object of diplomatic negotiations, 
but these practical questions were henceforth 
subordinated to the political ‘‘ systems” pur- 
sued by the twocountries. In other words, each 
in turn was desirous of detaching the other from 
a hostile alliance by the offer of more favourable 
terms, which now took the form of subsidies of 
money on the one side, and mercenary levies or 
mercantile concessions on the other. We can 
foliow with tolerable certainty the course of the 
particular ‘‘systems’’ pursued by the two 
Courts from the Bourbon confederation to the 
Revolutionary wars. In the preceding period 
the good relations with Russia established by the 
visit to England of Peter the Great had been 
jeopardized by the conflicting interests of the 
throne of Hanover. But in justice to Peter 
himself it should be stated that he dis- 
tinguished carefully between the English and 
the Hanoverians, continuing to regard the 
former (especially when they were Jacobites) 
with particular favour. Nevertheless an imperial 
ukase, even of Peter the Great, which might 
be interpreted unfairly by local magistrates or 
superseded by a later decree, was less satisfactory 
than a definitive treaty. The satisfactory dis- 
positions made during the reign of William III. 
had been exchanged for intolerable restrictions 
in the time of George I., and these were not 
removed until the pressure of political develop- 
ments in Europe enabled England to conclude 
her first commercial treaty with Russia in 1734. 
This instrument, the first fruits of the English 
‘*Northern system,” was regarded by the 
Russian traders as a Magnus Intercwrsus, to the 
maintenance of which the national policy must 
be henceforth directed. Then, eight years later, 
followed the first definite treaty of alliance, 
whereby British ships and Ruasian troops were 
prepared to act against a common enemy. 
That enemy, of course, was France, and from 
the date of this treaty a persistent rivalry 





ensued between England and France for the 
direction of Russia’s foreign policy. 

Perhaps at first sight the contest might 
seem somewhat unequal. On the one side lay 
the material interests of that country, deeply 
involved in a commercial understanding with 
England, and on the other side the inclina- 
tion of a semi-barbarous Court for French 
fashions, art, and letters. But in the eighteenth 
century the caprices of a Court could easily 
outweigh the interests of subjects, and the 
diplomatic contest was closely fought. A 
French diplomatist might be selected and 
instructed to play the lover to a licentious 
princess, whilst an English Minister must be 
recalled because incessant dancing was dis- 
tasteful tohim. But if the Frenchman could 
eclipse his rival in the levee or ballroom, the 
latter could win the attention of Ministers of 
State by a display of his money-bags. And 
so the game proceeded, whilst the fate of 
Germany and of America hung in the balance. 
On the whole, the ‘‘ Northern system” of 
England was successful during the wars of the 
Austrian succession, and Russia served to 
turn the scale against the Bourbon power. But 
these cheap successes were no longer possible 
after the accession of Catherine II., and English 
influence declined until the French Revolution 
scared the great Empress and her dull successor 
into a new alliance with this country. 

It is necessary to recall the aims of British 
diplomacy during the two centuries that pre- 
ceded the great Anglo-Russian treaty of 1805, 
because, although that instrument contains no- 
mention of the interests of British trade, these 
were none the less at stake. They were, indeed, 
of a far larger kind than in the old days of 
pettifogging merchandise. The command of the 
sea, with all its prerogatives, not only secured 
the foreign trade routes through which the 
sinews of war were supplied, but also the oppor- 
tunity of “annoying” the enemy effectually. 
Hence the interest that was displayed by our 
diplomatists in the retention of Malta, the pro- 
tection of Naples, Portugal, Denmark, and the 
Ottoman Empire, the restoration of Dutch and 
German independence, and the shelving of a 
European pronouncement on the subject of 
maritime law. 

The bitter experience of two former coalitions 
had taught England the unwisdom of relying 
upon the exertions of the Germanic powers for 
their own deliverance. It was, therefore, to 
Russia that she turned for aid after the rup- 
ture of the short-lived peace of Amiens, and 
the text of the English negotiations under- 
taken by the Royal Historical Society shows. 
that the Russian Government lent a ready ear 
to her proposals. It is important, however, to 
notice that these dispatches give only one side 
of the negotiations. To make the story com- 
plete we should need to examine the reports 
of the Russian Minister in London, and the 
instructions from his Court, supplemented by 
the whole of the Anglo-Russian diplomatic cor- 
respondence with the other European Courts, 
especially with France. 

Some of these texts, or the evidence 
which they furnish, have, as Dr. Rose 
reminds us, been already printed, and the 
Anglo-Prussian correspondence is included in 
this volume. First in importance are the 
dispatches between St. Petersburg and Paris, 
printed by the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society. Without consulting these remarkable 
State Papers we should be apt, perhaps, to 
attach undue importance to the protracted 
negotiations between the parties to the intended 
coalition. Dr. Rose claims, indeed, for these 
English dispatches the means of effecting a 
complete refutation of the common opinion as 
to the ‘‘ paramount importance of the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien in the diplomatic 
developments of the period.” But, with all 
deference to Dr. Rose’s great authority, it 
must be pointed out that this cpinion is amply 
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sustained by the evidence of the Franco- 
Russian dispatches. The minutes of the 
memorable imperial council held on April 5th, 
4804, when the expediency of an immediate 
rupture with France was discussed from every 
point of view, clearly show that the Russian 
Government was bent on war. To the Tsar 
and his ministers the crime, or blunder, of 
D’Enghien’s execution seemed like the writing 
on the wall, and an ultimatum was prepared in 
readiness for delivering on the first sign of the 
tyrant’s impatience of their just resentment. 
The latter, however, preferred to play a waiting 
game, and Russia had leisure to concert her 
plans with England and England’s old ally. But 
by the Russian Government the immediate 
adhesion of England, and the eventual adhesion 
of Austria, to a new plan of action, was regarded 
beforehand as certain. Equally certain did it 
seem to the First Consul and his agents that the 
<oalition would be formed, and that his empire 
would be firmly founded on its ruin. No one 
behind the scenes had the slightest illusion as 
to the intentions of the allies, and the haggling, 
recriminations, and protestations of the several 
parties must be regarded as characteristic by- 
play in the game of diplomacy. 

But if this point is more clearly brought out 
by the archives of St. Petersburg and Paris, 
these English dispatches have a further interest 
as indicating the firm adherence of the Govern- 
ment to the traditional policy of the country 
in safeguarding its commercial interests. In 
justice to the Russian Government it must be 
admitted that the sacrifices suggested to her mari- 
time ally were not unduly pressed ; but their mere 
suggestion had an ominous sound. There were 
not wanting shrewd advisers of the English 
Government, in a humbler department of 
political life, whose warnings should not have 

n given in vain. These were the secret 
agents, cosmopolitan renegades, men whose 
senses had become acute through long watching 
for political signs. By these dispassionate 
observers the mercenary legions and divided 
‘counsels of the allies were weighed in the scale 
against the native resources and military genius 
of France, and were found wanting. At least 
one of them could furnish the Ministry with an 
exact prediction of the comingcatastrophe andthe 
dangerous reaction in its wake, when “ses propres 
alliés, secrétement jaloux de la prospérité de son 
commerce, de l’immensité de ses richesses, de 
sa domination sur toutes les mers,” should band 
themselves in a dangerous confederacy at the 
signal of a Berlin Decree. To these professional 
**nihilists” the only hope of deliverance from 
the tyranny of France and the incompetence or 
treachery of her accomplices lay in the over- 
throw of the existing political system by a social 
revolution. But these curious anticipations 
of the regeneration of Europe find no place in 
the present volume of dispatches, and they 
really belong to the next chapter of the story, 
which we hope Dr. Rose may give us on 
another occasion. 





THOMSON AND POPE. 


Ir has been believed by many students of 
English literature that Pope assisted in the 
revision of Thomson’s ‘Seasons’; and certain 
particular passages, especially the simile of 
the myrtle in the description of Lavinia 
€‘ Autumn,’ 209 ff.), ‘*‘As in the hollow 
breast of Apennine,” &c., have been ascribed 
with more or less of assurance to his pen, and 
even cited as examples of his power of dealing 
with blank verse. 

The evidence is mainly derived from an inter- 
leaved copy of the 1738 edition of the ‘Seasons’ 
existing in the British Museum, with cor- 
rections, made in preparation for the edition of 
1744, in the handwriting of Thomson himself 
and of another person, with whom apparently 
the author was working. This second hand- 
writing was confidently pronounced by Mitford, 





| amanuensis, 





to whom the volume once belonged, to be that 
of Pope, and apparently his opinion was 
shared by the British Museum experts of the 
day. This opinion has been combated on 
general grounds by Mr. Churton Collins, and 
Mr. Tovey, in his edition of Thomson, informs 
us that the British Museum authorities of the 
present time are confident that the handwriting 
is not that of Pope. Nevertheless Mr. Tovey 
still clings, on the whole, to the Pope theory, 
and in his critical notes he regularly cites the 
corrections of the second hand as proceeding 
from Pope. 

Having undertaken to write a memoir of 
Thomson for the “English Men of Letters” 
series, I conceived it to be my duty to identify 
the author of these interesting contributions to 
the final text of the * Seasons,’ and I began by 
satisfying myself that the hand could not 
possibly be that of Pope. I was not able to 
discover in it any one of the characteristic 
features of Pope’s hand, and I am at a loss to 
conceive how any expert in handwriting can 
have identified the two hands, though to a 
superficial observer there might seem to be 
some general resemblance. 

The next step was to endeavour to find out 
whose hand it actually was, for Mr. Tovey and 
others were evidently right in saying that it was 
that of some literary friend, and not of a mere 
The names which naturally occur 
to one’s mind are those of Young, Mallet, and 
Lyttelton. The handwriting, however, is not 
that of Young, and I therefore proceeded to 
make myself acquainted with Lyttelton’s, by 
reading the original letters from him which are 
to be found among the Newcastle Papers. I 
became convinced almost at once that the hand- 
writing of the unknown corrector was his, and 
a minute comparison soon made it a matter of 


(certainty. I need not here enter into technical 


details, but I am sure that no competent person 
can compare the hand of the corrector with that 
of Lyttelton without coming to the same con- 
clusion as myself. 

After all, Lyttelton is a priori the most pro- 
bable person. He was in close communication 
with Thomson at the period when this revision 
was made, apparently 1743, the year of Thom- 
son's first visit to Hagley, and he had a high 


| appreciation of his friend’s poetical work and 





much interest in its revision. It was he who 
undertook, as executor, the charge of Thomson’s 
literary property, and superintended the edi- 
tions of his works which came out in 1750 and 
1752, assuming with regard to them a far larger 
amount of editorial freedom than can be con- 
ceded even to one who claims to be perfectly 
acquainted with “the intention and will of the 
author” in regard to corrections. Moreover, if 
we compare the style of the passages contri- 
buted to the ‘Seasons’ by the hitherto unknown 
corrector with that of Lyttelton’s poems, we 
shall find that our conclusion is still further 
confirmed. The well-known simile of the 
myrtle, for example, has certainly some 
resemblance to a passage in Lyttelton’s graceful 
‘Monody to the Memory of his Wife’ :— 

So, where the silent streams of Liris glide, 

In the soft bosom of Campania’s vale, 

When now the wintry tempests all are fled, 

And genial Summer breathes her gentle gale, 

The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head : 

From every branch the balmy flowrets rise, 

On every bough the golden fruits are seen ; 

With odours sweet it fills the smiling skies, 

The wood-nymphs tend, and the Idalian queen. 

But in the midst of all its blooming pride 

A sudden blast from Apenninus blows, 

Cold with perpetual snows : 

The tender blighted plant shrinks up its leaves, and dies. 

On the whole, it may be taken as fairly proved 
that the person who joined with Thomson in 
revising the ‘Seasons’ in the year 1743 was his 
friend George Lyttelton (not yet titled, I may 
observe, for he succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1750, and was not made a peer till 1757); and 
to him belongs the credit of the passages 
which have often been ascribed to Pope. 

G. C, Macavnay. 





‘JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE.’ 


AN answer is due to Baron Suyematsu for 
his criticism in the Atheneum of September 17th 
of my notice of Mr. Stead’s book of the above 
title. 

The ‘Mannyéshiu’ was compiled by Yaka- 
mochi about the middle of the eighth century. 
The title is first mentioned (so far as I know) 
by Tsurayuki in his celebrated preface to the 
‘ Kokinshiu ’ (‘Poems Old and New’), written in 
the tenth century, and is not, probably, the 
invention of Yakamochi, very many of whose 
own verses are included in the collection. The 
expression is not Japanese at all, but a word 
consisting of three Chinese vocables—man, yé, 
and shiv. Y6 and shiw are not used (so far as 
I know) as independent words in Japanese, 
certainly not in the tenth century. Man—or 
ban—means a myriad or myriads, or, as the 
highest numeral in old Chinese or (rendered 
yorodzu) in old Japanese, an indefinitely large 
number. Thus we have manzai or bansai, 
secula seculorum; bammin, all the people ; 
bambutsu, all things, ¢.e., creation, &c. It is 
travelling out of Chinese or Japanese lines to 
render it, what it is not, as= million. There 
is a word oku=100,000,000. I have not met 
with it in old Chinese or Japanese, nor can I at 
this moment recollect any word at all—million. 
To talk of a million gems or pieces of poetry 
would be an absurd hyperbole. There are in the 
‘Mannydshiu’ 4,496 poems, of which only 262 
contain more than 31 syllables (10-15 words). 
A myriad is not a hyperbolical expression for 
that number, and is, I think, more poetic than 
‘‘million.” Y6 does primarily mean leaf 
(Japanese ha). But the character (yeh) also means 
age or period (Ming yeh, period or age of the 
Ming dynasty, see Giles’s ‘ Dictionary’). Part 
of the characteris the character shih generation, 
age ; but on this I lay nostress. Shiw (Japanese 
atsuwme) does mean ‘‘ collect.” But ‘‘garner”’ is 
a legitimate, if slightly poetized synonym, and 
&@ more appropriate expression, for the 
‘Mannyédshiu’ is not a mere heap or collec- 
tion, but a store of poems arranged (but incom- 
pletely) according to time and subject. I must 
be brief, and summarize the views of the earliest 
of the commentators (Keichiii), and the latest 
(the author of the ‘ Kogi’), as set forth in the 
useful Hakubun edition: “‘ Manyé to ifu daigd 
ni tsukite rydsetsu ari, hitotsu ha yorodzu no 
koto no ha no gi to shi, hitotsu ha yorodzu no 
S Sidt annie: of teste Manel -eon 
as to the meaning of the title ‘ Mannyé ’—one 
is a myriad (or myriads) of leaves (ha) of 
speech (koto) ; the other is a myriad or myriads 
(yorodzu) of ages.” The first meaning is based 
upon the opening sentence of Tsurayuki’s 
preface, which I venture to render (para- 
phrasing slightly): ‘‘Of Japanese poetry [as 
distinguished from Chinese] the soul of man is 
the seed, whence groweth the tree that beareth 
the countless leaves of speech.” But personally 
I prefer the latter meaning, and so I believe 
did Masazumi, the learned author of the 
‘Kogi’ (published in the early eighties ?), and 
perhaps the title might be adequately rendered 
in old Japanese ‘Yorodzu yo no Atsume,’ in 
English ‘An Anthology of Old Japan,’ referring 
to a period ending a century or more before 
the invention of the title. The ‘ Kogi’ gives 
many instances of this use of the character 
yo yeh), which phonetically (kariji) might be 
read yo. 

With regard to my review generally, I regret 
that my knowledge and experience of Japan, 
which began more than forty years ago, do not 
permit me to modify what I have written in a 
single particular. I am, however, glad that 
equal currency has been given to Baron Suye- 
matsu’s views, which will meet with all the con- 
sideration they deserve. 

I may add one or two significant facts. Up to 
1862 (I think) all the daimyos of Japan acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of the Shogun by resi- 
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dence in Yedo (Tokyo) and the annual tojé (sort 
of visit of homage to the Yedo Court). In 1865 
the existing treaties made by the Shogun with 
the European powers were solemnly ratified by 
the Mikado (the immediate predecessor of the pre- 
sent occupant of the Japanese throne). Therestora- 
tional war of 1868-9 was, therefore, technically 
a rebellion, the first object of which was the 
famous jo-1 policy—out with the savage, i.e., 
the ted-haired foreigner (ketéjin). Its justifica- 
tion must be sought in its results—the abolition 
of the dual government and the establishment 
of amicable foreign relations, in direct opposi- 
tion to the watchword of its origin. How and 
why exactly the movement arose and was 
modified there are no sufficiently authentic (in a 
European sense) documents to show, but I have 
little doubt that one of the principal causes was 
the rejection of the Mito candidate for the 
Shogunship in favour of a member of the Kii 
house (one of the Three Exalted Families of 
Tokugaha lineage) upon the death of the Shogun 
Thesada in, I think, 1858. 
Your REVIEWER. 








AN UNKNOWN POEM OF BEN JONSON’S. 

Ir might be thought that of an author so care- 
ful to gather up all the fragments of his work- 
manship as Ben Jonson it would hardly be pos- 
sible to discover any uncollected poems at so 
late a period as this. I have, however, been 
fortunate enough to light upon a very character- 
istic piece of verse by him which has never yet 
been printed. I have discovered it in a manu- 
script volume of poems which I purchased not 
long ago at Messrs. Hodgson’s auction-rooms. 
The volume, I may mention in passing, contains 
much other valuable material, published and 
unpublished, which will be very serviceable to 
future editors of the poetry of the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

The volume in question is, in size, a small 
quarto, and the greater part of its contents 
is written in a bold and legible handwriting of 
the time. At the end, however, are some pieces 
in a different handwriting, which were evidently 
written at a later period. It is plain from its 
contents that the early portion of the volume 
was written at some time between 1630 and 
1640, and probably nearer the former than the 
latter date. 

As regards the poem which is ascribed in the 
volume to Ben Jonson (together with three or four 
other poems which are well known to be his), I 
do not think it will be necessary to say much by 
way of preface. That it is really Jonson’s I do 
not doubt myself, nor do I think that there is 
much room for any one else to question its 
authenticity. Were my own copy of the verses 
the only one which ascribes it to him there might 
be some reason—if considered apart from the 
internal evidence which the poem itself furnishes 
—to class it among the doubtful works of Jonson ; 
but fortunately it appears that there are at least 
two other manuscript copies of it, in which also 
his name is appended to it. The latter fact has 
been communicated to me by my friend Mr. 
Percy Simpson, to whom it is only fair that I 
should mention that he also had discovered the 
poem in the course of his researches on the life 
and works of Jonson. That evidence is surely 
sufficient ; but even if the poem had been found 
without any indication of its authorship beyond 
its character and the style of the versification, I 
think we should have been justified in fixing 
upon Jonson as its probable author. Few 
persons, I think, will be disposed to contest this 
oninion after reading the verses. 

THE GOODWIFE’S ALE, 
When shall we meete agayne, and have a tast 
Of that transcendant Ale we dranke of last ? 
What wilde ingredients did the woman choose 
To madde her drinke withall? It made me loose 
My witts before I quenchte my thirst. There came 
Such whimsies in my head, and such a flame 
Of fiery drunkennesse had sindged my nose 
My Beard shrunk in for feare. Ther wer of those 
That tooke me for a Comett: some a farre 


Distance remote thought me a blazing starre. 
The Earth mee thought, just as it was, it went 





Round, in a wheeling course of merimente. 

My Head was ever drooping ; and my nose 
Offring to bee a suitor to my toes. 

My mouth did stand awry, just as it were 
Labouring to whisper somewhat in mine Kare. 

My pock-hold Face, they say, appeard to some 
Just like a dry and burning hony combe. 

My Tongue did swim in Ale, and joyde to boast 
Himeelf a better seaman than the toste. 

Each Brewer that I mett, I kist, and made 

Suitor to bee Apprentice tothe Trade: 

One did approve the motion, when he saw 

That mine owne Leggs would the Indenturs draw. 
Well sir, I grew starke madde: that you may see 
By this adventure upon Poetrie. 

You easily may guesse I am not quite 

Growne sober yett by these poore lines I wright. 

I only doot for this, that you ne see 

How though you payde for th’ ale yet it payde mee. 


It is not necessary for me to contend that 
these verses, humorous, spirited, and delight- 
fully quaint as they are, make a particularly 
valuable addition to the writings of ‘‘ rare Ben”; 
yet I venture to think that no lover of him, 
now that they are made known, would like to 
see them omitted from any future edition of his 
works. Bertram DoBELL. 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


MR. JOHN LANE 
announces: Memoirs of the Martyr King, 1648-9, 
by A. Fea,—Africa from South to North through 
Maroteeland, by Major A. St. H. Gibbons,—Emile 
Zola: Novelist'and Reformer, by E. A. Vizetelly,— 
Fifty Leaders of British Sport, by E. Elliott, por- 
traits, with text: by F. G. Aflalo,—Italian Villas and 
their Gardens, by Edith Wharton, illustrated by M. 
Parrish,— Every-day People, a new album by C, D. 
Gibson,—Imperial Vienna, by A. S. Levetue, illus- 
trated,—The Lifa and Letters of R.S. Hawker, by 
C. E, Byles,—With the Pilgrims to Mecca, by Hadji 
Khan and W. Sparroy,—Birds by Land and Sea, by 
J. M. Boraston,—and The Log of the Griffin, by D. 
Maxwell. In Fiction: A New Paolo and Francesca, 
by A. E. Holdsworth,—Helen Alliston, by the author 
of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children, — Charme, by the Earl of 
Iddesleigh,—Sir Bevill, by Canon Thynne,—The 
Specialist, by A. M. Irvine,—Helen of Troy, N.Y., 
by W. S. Jackson,—Constance West, by G. R. 
Punshon,—Before the Crisis, by F. B. Mott,—A 
Broken Roeary, by E. Peple,—a new military 
novel by Ex-Lieutenant Bilse,—The Manitoban, by 
H.H. Bashford,—The Tyrants of North Hyben, by 
F, Dilmot,—and Perronelle, by V. Hawtrey. Poetry, 
Belles-Lettres, &c. : Poems of Childhood, by Eugene 
Field, illustrated by M. Parrish,—Collected Puems 
of William Watson, selected by J. A. Spender,— 
Selected Poems of John Davidson,—Blanchefleur 
the Queen: an Epic, by A. Wingate,—Musa Verti- 
cordia, by F. B. Money-Coutts,—Books and their 
Writers, by H. W. Levinson, —Super Flumina: 
Angling Observations,—Otia: Prose and Verse, by 
A.T. Kent,—Peterkins, from the German of Schubin 
by Mrs. John Lane,—Egomet : Essays,—Gee Boy, by 
C. Hooper,—Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, 
newly edited by M. Oppenheim, Vol. IV.,—Shake- 
speare, Pedagogue and Poet, by Dr. R. Garnett,— 
he Literary Guillotine. In the “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening’’: The Book of the Lily, by 
W. Goldring; The Book of Topiary, by C. H. 
Curtis and W. Gibson ; The Book of Rarer Vege- 
tables, by G. Wyttes and H. Koberts ; The Book of 
the Irie, by R. I. Lynch; and The Book of the 
Scented Garden, by F. W. Burbridge. In “The 
Country Handbooks”: The Woman out of Doors, 
by M. M. Dowie; The Stable Handbook, by T. F. 
Dale ; The Kennel Handbook, by C.J. Davies ; The 
Gun-Room, by A.I. Shand. In “Living Masters of 
Music”: Richard Strauss, by A. Kalisch; Sir 
Edward Elgar, by R. J. Buckley ; Paderewski, by 
E. A. Baughan ; Alfred Bruneau, by A. Hervey ; and 
Joachim, by J. A. F. Maitland,—and several addi- 
tions to “The New Pocket Library,” “The Lovers’ 
Library,” “The Canvas Back Library of Popular 
Fiction,” and the ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus,” 


MESBRS. J. MACLEHOSE & SONS 
have in hand The Principall Navigations, &c., of 
Hakluyt, Vols. ]X.-XII.,—From the Monarchy to 
the Republic in France, 1788 to 1792, by 8S. H. Mac- 
Lehose,—Early Scottish Charters, with translations 
and notes by Sir A. C. Lawrie,—Museums, their 
History and their Use, by David Murray, 3 vols.,— 
Magna Carta, a Commentary. by Wm. 8S. M‘Kechnie, 
— Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, Vol. V., Part I..—Collected Papers of the 
late John Oswald Mitchell,—Hakluytus Posthumus, 
or Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vols. I.-IV.,—Coryat’s 
Crudities, a reprint of the original of 1611, in two 
limited editions,—Law and Practice of Heraldry in 
Scotland, by George Seton and J. H. Stevenson,— 
Works and Life of Sir George Reid, by Percy Bate,— 








and Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection in the University of Glasgow, by G. Mac- 
donald, Vol. III. 


MESSRS, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 


autumn list includes James Watt, the concluding: 
volume of the ‘‘ Famous Scots” Series, by Andrew 
Carnegie,—Samuel Rutherford, by the Rev. Robert. 
Gilmour,—The Bible a Missionary Book, by the Rev. 
R. F. Horton,—The Religions of India, by J. M. 
Mitchell,—The Children of the Forest. a Story of 
Indian Love, by Egerton Young,—The Way of Life, 
by James Jeffrey,—Life’s Nobler Penalties, by the 
Rev. George H. Morrison,—The Finest Baby in the 
World : Letters from a Man to Himself about his. 
Child,—Winsome Womanhood: Familiar Talks on 
Life and Conduct, by M. E. Sangster, new edition,— 
If I were a Girl Agaipv, by Lucy E. Keeler,—The- 
Story of the Scottish Covenants, by D. Ha 
Fleming,—and Dr. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, by W. 
Leask. 

THE WALTER SCOTT COMPANY 


are publishing : A Record of Spanish Painting, by 
C. G. Hartley,— Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., 7 
A. E. Fletcher,—The Story of the Violin, by P, 
Stoeving,—Musical Recollections of Bessie Palmer, 
—Political Economy, selected by W. B. Robertson,— 
in the “Two Readings” series: Petroniue, Cena 
Trimalchionis, translated by M. J. Ryan ; Dante’s La 
Divina Commedia, translated by Prof. Luigi Ricci ; 
Silvio Pellico’s Memoirs, translated by F. J. Crowest, 
—Italian Grammar ior English Studente, by Prof, 
Luigi Ricci. In Science: A Study of Recent Karth- 

uakes, by Charles Davison,—a revised edition of 
Electricity in Modern Life, by G. W. de Tunzelmann 
—Science and Hypothesis, by H. Poincaré, translated 
by W. J. Greenstreet,— Petroleum, by 8. H. North,— 
Diet and Hygiene for Infante, by Dr. T. H. Alderson 
—Superstitions about Animals, by F. Gibson,—an 
Voice of Nature, by the Rev. H. T. Perfect. Swedish 
Fairy Tales, by F. Berg, translated by T. Engdahl 
and J. Rew,—Poems of Paul Verlaine, translated b 
A. Wingate,—Wild Flowers, Poems by Mrs. Fra 
Howard, — Vaginvid, a Poem, by C. I. Bowen,— 
Christ and Criticism, by the Rev. J. Gamble. In 
Fiction : The Shellback’s Progress in the Nineteenth 
Century, by W. Runciman, sen..—Mavourneen, by 
M. L. Johnston,—The Compact, by M, J. Evans,-— 
The New Delilah, by E. S. i new volumes 
in the “Hero” Series, the “ Emerald,” “Oxford,” 
and “ Million” Libraries. 

MR. ELKIN MATHEWS'S 

list includes: The Gate of Smaragdus, by Gordon 
Bottomley, decorated by Clinton Balmer,—A Chaplet 
of Verse for Children, by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, with 
illustrations by John D. Battin,—A Chest of Viole, 
by John Todhunter,—The Hundred Windows, by 
Hh D. Lowry, — Sweetbriar, a Pastoral Play, a 
Dorothea Gore-Browne, with illustrations by Kdit: 
Calvert,—Days of Old Rome, by Arthur Lewis, with 
illustrations by Edith Calvert,—A Flock of Dream 
by Elizabeth Gibson,—Whistler’s Art, Dicta, an 
other Essays, by A. E. Gallatin,—The Bosun and the 
Bob-tailed Comet, by J. B. Yeats, with illustrations 
by the author,—Plays by J. M. Synge,—The Fortune- 
Seeker, by Evelyn Moore,—Love in a Mist, by P. 
Wheeler,—Fancies, by H. A. W. Wood,—A Selection 
from the Poetry of Lionel Johneon,— Admirals All, 


| by Henry Newbolt, with additions,—and Calen- 


darium Londinense, the London Almanac for 1906, 
with etching by W. Monk. 
MESSRS. BEMROSE & SONS’ 
list includes : Memorials of Old Devonshire, edited 
y F. J. Snell, with numerous illustrations, — 
Memorials of Old Herefordshire, edited by the 
Rev. Compton Reade, with numerous illustrations,— 
The School of Faith, Sermons by Bishop Welldon,— 
The Word and Sacraments, and other Papers, by 
the Rev. T. D. Bernard,-— A Sacrament of our 
Redemption, by the Rev. Griffith Thomas,— Prayers 
on the Ten Commandments, by Canon Meyrick,— 
Through Many Voices, a novel by Danby Karl,— 
Across the Great St. Bernard, by A. R. Sennett, 
with drawings by H. Percival,—Garden Cities in 
Theory and Practice, by A. R. Sennett, 2 vols ,— 
The Church and Priory of St. Mary, Usk, by 
R. Rickards,—Traces of the Nerse M thology in 
the Isle of Man,a paper by P. M. C, Kermode,— 
The Uses and Wonders of Plant Haire, by Kate E. 
Styap, illustrated, — The Official Report of the 
Church Congress, October, 1904,—revised editions 
of Railway Maximum Rates and Charges, by M. B. 
Cotsworth; and The Scientific Angler, by David 
Foster, compiled by his sone,—and several calendars 
and almanacs. 
MR. H. R. ALLENSON 


announces: Some Views of Modern Theology, by the 
Rev. E. W. Lewis,—The Joy of the Religious, by the 
Rev. Edgar Rogers,— The Coming of Christ, b 

the Rev. J. Warschauer,—The Eternal Will, by J. A 


' Stanyon—Where Eden’s Tongue is Spoken Still, 
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by H. E. Thomas,—River Scenes of Merrie England, 
illustrated, by G. B. Vaile, — new volumes in 
“* Allenson’s Sixpenny Series,” including Robertson’s 
Sermons ; Belief in God, by Prof. A. W. Momerie ; 
and Anti-Nunquam, by Dr: Warechauer,—and new 
editions of Thoughts on Prayer, by Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter; Great Souls at Prayer, by Mary W. 
Tileston ; and Sermons to Boys and Girls, by the 
Rev. J. Eames. 





Witerary Gossip. 


Wuen Thackeray visited America ia 
November, 1852, to deliver his lectures on 
the English humourists, he formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Baxter and 
their family, of New York, and the 
acquaintance developed into a close friend- 
ship, which lasted, in spite of absence and 
separation, until his death. Thackeray, 
when he was in New York, was a fre- 
quent and welcome visitor at the “ Brown 
House,” as he termed the Baxters’ residence 
and during his absence he corresponded 
regularly with the family. A selection of 
his letters, arranged, with an introduction, 
by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Oo. in this 
country, and by the Century Company in 
the United States, on the 8th inst., under 
the title ‘Thackeray’s Letters to an American 
Family.’ The volume includes also three 
letters to Miss Libby Strong, niece of Mr. 
Baxter, who was an inmate of the “‘ Brown 
House ”’ duriag both of the visits of the 
novelist to America, and a number of 
facsimiles of letters and original drawings 
by Thackeray. 


Messrs. Smitu, Exper & Co. will also 
publish on the 12th of this month a first series 
of ‘ Retrospects,’ by Emeritus Professor 
William Knight. The volume will include 
reminiscences of, and letters from, Carlyle, 
F. D. Maurice, Tennyson, Browning, Marti- 
neau, Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, Short- 
house, and many others who were personal 
acquaintances of the writer. 


Mr. Henry James, who, after an absence 
of twenty-two years, is now exchanging 
surprising greetings with the newer New 
York, has decided to make a prolonged 
tour through the States, not returning to 
England for eight or nine months. In the 
result we are to have a book about ‘ Ame- 
rica Revisited,’ by an observer of obviously 
unique opportunities. Mr. James has an 
eye, and he is, in any case, the first writer 
familiar with the America of a past genera- 
tion to write of the present one. Moreover, 
his long exile enables him to study “‘ home” 
with almost the detachment of a Euro- 
pean. 

Messrs, J. M. Denr & Co. announce the 
early publication of an entirely new transla- 
tion of the complete works of Tolstoy, edited 
and translated by Prof. Wiener, who is 
Professor of Slavic Languages and Literature 
at Harvard University. Prof. Wiener was 
born and educated in Russia, and the scenes 
and life depicted by Tolstoy are as familiar 
to him as to a native. This complete Tolstoy 
will comprise twenty-four volumes, and will 
be uniform with Messrs. Dent’s novels of 
Balzac. Besides including the works not 
permitted in Russia, it also contains a 
number of works never before translated 
into English, such as the exhaustive 
‘ Critique of Dogmatic Theology’; there are 





also poems written in Tolstoy’s youth, never 
before given to English readers. The biblio- 
graphy which accompanies this edition 
includes a list not only of Tolstoy’s own 
publications, but also of the books and 
magazine articles about him in English, 
French, German, and several other lan- 
guages. The most original feature of this 
edition is a ‘‘ thought index ’’ to the complete 
works, an alphabetical concordance to every 
important thought and idea in Tolstoy. 
There will be about a hundred and fifty 
illustrations, reproduced in photogravure 
and etching, by well-known Russian, French, 
German, English, and American artists. 


TueE project of publishing a history of the 
counties of Wales in connexion with, and 
on the general scope and plan of, the 
‘Victoria History of the Counties of 
England,’ has been found impracticable, for 
various reasons. The committee which had 
the matter in hand are, however, considering 
a fresh scheme for a series of Welsh county 
histories on modern lines, and hope shortly 
to submit particulars of it to the public. 


Mr. Exxin Maraews has in hand in his 
“Vigo Series” a volume of lyrics by Dr. 
John Todhunter on musical themes, en- 
titled ‘ A Chest of Viols.’ These poems are 
suggested by pieces of music of many schools 
from the sixteenth-century contrapuntists 
to Tschaikowsky and Dvorak. 


By the death of Lafcadio Hearn, on Sep- 
tember 23rd at Tokyo, we lose the most 
brilliant of writers on Japanese life. He 
was born of Irish and Greek parents, 
and had a varied experience of American 
journalism before he went to Japan and 
settled in Tokyo as a professor of English. 
His many books on Japan, written in an 
attractive, impressionistic style, put vividly 
before the Western public a life and lore of 
which but little was known, and were con- 
sequently widely read. 


Pror. Witiram Macneite Dixon, of 
Birmingham University, has been appointed 
Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in Glasgow University. A son of a 
missionary, the Rev. William Dixon, 
he was born in India in 1866. He was 
elected Professor of English Language and 
Literature in Mason Oollege, Birmingham, 
in 1894, and has published ‘ English Poetry 
from Blake to Browning’ and ‘A Tennyson 
Primer.’ 


Tue Rev. Witi1AmM Dovatas Parisu, who 
died on September 23rd, will be remembered 
as the author of the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Sussex Dialect,’ a work which was the 
result of scholarly and continuous observa- 
tion during a long life spent in genuine 
Sussex. From Firle (pronounced Furrel) 
he went to Selmeston (pronounced Simson), 
and held the vicarage in the latter village 
for over forty years. Mr. Parish’s dictionary 
is not a dry etymological compilation, but a 
book so abounding in quaint examples of 
the speech of Sussex folk that the reader 
inevitably catches much of the traditional 
spirit of the dwellers under the South Downs. 


WE omitted by accident last week the 
title of Mr. Bullen’s new naval book, which 
is ‘The Commander of the Hirondelle.’ 
We also note that Mr. Boothby’s ‘A Bride 
from the Sea’ is published by Mr. John 
Long, not by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 





Tux scene of Miss Frances M. Peard’s 
new novel, entitled ‘The Ring from Jaipur,’ 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. on the 12th inst., is laid in 
India, and the characters are mainly Anglo- 
Indian, while the background is in the 
Devonshire country not unknown to readers 
of Miss Peard’s books. The fortunes of 
husband and wife are dissident, but ingenuity 
brings about reconciliation. 


WE are glad to see from the annual 
report that the success of the first volume 
of the ‘Dante Society Lectures’ has em- 
boldened the committee to give these 
periodical publication. The Friday readings 
of the Dante Society will be resumed 
next week, and the first! sessional lecture 
on ‘Dante and the Papacy’ will be 
delivered by the Rev. Henry T. Cart on 
November 16th. 

York PowE tt is, as we have noted, to be 
the subject of a memoir which is in good 
hands. But we doubt if he would not have 
preferred 

the wiser choice, 


A life that moves to gracious ends 
Thro’ troops of unrecording friends. 


It will certainly do a selfish world good to 
know how “ deedful”’ that life was, how 
widely operative. An instance of York 
Powell’s kindly forethought, if not a pre- 
monition of grave import, may be worth 
recording. Early in October, 1902, he 
informed the Secretary of the London 
Association of Correctors of the Press that 
he would give three annual donations in 
memory of his friend Rawson Gardiner, who 
had been a liberal contributor to the same 
cause. Enclosed were three cheques, two 
postdated October, 1903, and October, 1904, 
and a letter stating that if the writer should 
pass away before the cheques could be pre- 
sented, his executors would doubtless honour 
them. The Correctors of the Press have 
now the melancholy pleasure of including 
the generous scholar who passed from us 
last summer among the subscribers to their 
Jubilee Pension. 


Mr. Werner Lavrie is issuing this 
month the first book on the war, ‘The 
Campaign with Kuropatkin,’ by Mr. 
Douglas Story, who was the first corre- 
spondent attached to the Russian army. 


Tue Scottish Historical Review for October 
contains papers on the Scottish peerage, by 
Mr. J. H. Stevenson; on Earlsferry, once 
celebrated as a route across the Forth, 
by Mr. George Law ; and on Scottish indus- 
trial undertakings before the Union, by 
Mr. W. R. Scott. There are also biographical 
notices by Bishop Dowden, Mr. A. F. 
Steuart, and the veteran record scholar Mr. 
Joseph Bain, besides articles on old parochial 
charities and Montrose’s campaigns. There 
is ‘printed for the first time the fifteenth- 
century poet John Shirley’s account of the 
capture and captivity of James I. Prof. 
Sanford Terry tilts at the orthodox tradition 
of Claverhouse “ Castle.” 


Tue Elizabethan Society at Toynbee Hall 
opens its winter session on Wednesday, 
when Mrs. Stopes will give an evening 
lecture on ‘The Culture of Sixteenth- 
Century Women.’ 


‘BrErorE THE Crisis,’ a novel just an- 
nounced by Mr. John Lane, deals with the 
years immediately preceding the national 
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crisis of civil war in the States, when the 
famous John Brown, of Ossawatomie, first 
stirred the hearts of his countrymen by his 
deeds of daring. The novel is by a new 
writer, Mr. Frederick B. Mott, who has 
lived on the frontier of Southern Kansas, 
where the story is laid. 


A Lartim comedy by Abraham Fraunce, 
called ‘ Victoria,’ has remained in MS. at 
Penshurst Place, apparently ever since it 
was presented by the author to his patron, 
Philip Sidney (then not yet knighted). It 
is mentioned in the Report on Penshurst 
MSS. made by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, but it has otherwise been littie 
noticed. By the kind permission of Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley, the comedy has lately 
been transcribed by Prof. G. C. Moore 
Smith, of Sheffield, and it will appear before 
long in Prof. Bang’s ‘ Materialien zur Kunde 
des alteren Englischen Dramas’ (Louvain, 
Imprimerie Uystpruyst). 


A cUNEIFORM inscription of great historical 
value has been acquired by the British 
Museum. This is the foundation-tablet of 
Tukulti-Ninip, who ruled over Assyria 
about 1275 3.c., and conquered Babylonia 
in the time of the Kassite Dynasty. It was 
found near Kaleh Shergat, and will shortly 
be published with a full transcription and 
translation by Mr. Leonard W. King. 


We have to announce the . death, 
which occurred after a short illness, of M. 
Paul Glachant, professor at the Lycée 
Condorcet, at the early age of thirty-nine 
years. M. Glachant was the author of an 
able study on ‘Chénier, Critique et Critiqué,’ 
and (in collaboration with his brother, M. 
Victor Glachant) of an ‘ Essai Critique sur 
le Théaitre de Victor Hugo.’ M. Glachant 
was a son of the Inspector-General of Public 
Instruction and a grandson of Victor 
Duruy. 


Tue death is also announced of Seiior 
Manuel Ossorio y Bernard, the highly 
esteemed Spanish author, who is generally 
regarded as one of the most perfect masters 
of the purest Castilian style. He was the 
author of some romances which were very 
popular in Spain, and of a certain number 
of clever comedies. He edited and compiled 
many works, notably a ‘ Galeria Biogratica’ 
of Spanish artists of the nineteenth century. 
His last work was a biographical apprecia- 
tion of Spanish public men of the last two 
centuries. Curiously enough not one of his 
books is to be found on the shelves of that 
excellent institution the London Library, 
and only one, ‘ Pues Seiior,’ is mentioned 
in Messrs. Mudie’s foreign catalogue. 


Tue most interesting of recent Parlia- 
mentary Papers is the first volume of a 
Report by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission on the American Manuscripts at the 
Royal Institution, being the Headquarters 
papers of successive British Commanders-in- 
Chief during the War of Independence. 
The price of the volume is 2s. 3d. We have 
also to note the appearance of the Annual 
Repor: of the Board of Education (54d.) ; of 
the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, alluded to in 
‘Science Gossip’; and a Report oa Com- 
mercial Instruction in Germany (53d.). 





SCIENCE 


—~>— 


The Complete Motorist. By A. B. Filson 
Young. (Methuen & Co.) 


To the man who owns a motor-car, or whose 
friends use this method of locomotion, or 
who himself has any thought of obtaining 
one of the vehicles of the future, this hand- 
some book should, and probably will, 
appear a thing of beauty and a joy likely 
to prove enduring. Even the reader who 
(before his reading of this book) has 
never felt the slightest interest in the 
subject can hardly fail to be moved and 
quickened from his indifference, if only by 
passing thrills, so lucid and spirited is Mr. 
Young’s treatment of motoring and all its 
ramifications and concerns. A better book 
of the sort we do not expect to see. It 
is modestly written, yet as full of valuable 
and practical information as any text-book ; 
technically sound, with the knowledge 
that only experience can supply, yet as 
picturesque, as romantic, as literary, and as 
genuinely interesting as any novel. 

There are over three hundred pages in 
the volume, and more than a hundred 
excellent illustrations. It has an exception- 
ally good index, and the table of contents 
is well arranged. The whole work is 
adequately fitted for purposes of refer- 
ence, and its technical descriptions and 
explanations are at once practical and 
definite, yet such as to be within the 
comprehension of the reader who is without 
knowledge of mechanics. After referring to 
other well-known books dealing with his 
subject, the author says in his preface :— 


‘* But, so far as I am aware, no amateur of 
automobilism has hitherto attempted to deal 
single-handed with the whole subject—historical, 
technical, critical, practical, human, and senti- 
mental. That this is an ambitious task no one 
is better aware than I, but the absence or 
reluctance of better qualified men is my excuse 
for making the attempt. I have tried to write 
the kind of book that I myself wanted to read 
when I first became interested in motoring, but 
that did not exist then, and I fear, in spite of 
my efforts, does not exist now...... Professional 
engineers will, I hope, be tolerant of technical 
shortcomings, and remember that these pages 
are written by an amateur for amateurs, and 
that the point of view throughout is that of the 
private user of motor-cars.” 


This explanation does credit to the 
author’s modesty, and we need only add 
that it is a great tribute to the fascination 
of automobilism that any man should have 
acquired the technical knowledge which Mr. 
Young displays in this work. 

The firat chapter, entitled ‘The Evolution 
of the Motor-Car,’ deals with the various 
trials and experiments which began (so far 
as these records go) in the eighth century, 
and ended in the Gordon-Bennett race of 
this year. The pictures in this section, 
showing Stevin’s sail-driven carriage in the 
year 1600 and the Nuremberg coach in 
1649, are particularly interesting, and doubt- 
less some of the illustrations of the first 
steam carriages of the nineteenth century 
will be novel to many a modern driver of 
mechanically propelled vehicles. The next 
chapter brings us to the difficulties with 
which the present-day beginner at motoring 
is confronted :—‘ The Inevitable Friend’— 
‘Brass and Paint’— ‘The Modest Ad- 





vertiser ’—‘ The Crystal Palace Nightmare’ 
(referring to the Orystal Palace Automobile 
Show), &c. Then the petrol motor itself is 
considered from the mechanical point of 
view ; its parts, powers, peculiarities, and 
limitations are ably described. In chap. iv.: 
we come upon a comprehensive and lucid 
disquisition upon the respective merits and 
capabilities of the most representative 
sorts of motor-car at present on the 
market. The author shows very clearly 
how legislation has retarded the growth of 
the motor industry in England, and handi- 
capped our manufacturers in their race with 
the French and German engineers for 
supremacy in the motoring world. The 
great importance of this struggle has, 
perhaps, even now hardly been realized 
in this country. As a fact, it may 
fairly be said that the motor industry is 
unlike almost all other industries at the 
present time, in that it is certainly 
on the up-grade. There can be nothing 
more certain than that the demand for every 
description of motor-driven vehicle must 
increase every year; swiftly or slowly, spas- 
modically or regularly, it must increase. 
There are not so many businesses about 
which one may say as much with certainty ; 
and one cannot but regret that legislation 
should have done so much to give 
other countries a long start. But Mr. 
Young has confident hopes of our catching 
up our foreign competitors, though no man 
could appreciate more warmly than he the 
excellence of such cars as the famous Mer- 
cédés. But whilst seeing, as all must 
who know anything of the subject, the 
present superiority of machines like the 
Mercédés, the De Dietrich, De Dion, 
Panhard, and the rest, Mr. Young fully 
realizes the possibilities that are before 
manufacturers who can turn out cars like the 
Napier, the Lanchester, and the Wolseley. 

The steam car and the electric motor 
carriage are fully dealt with in two suc- 
ceeding chapters, and one sees that, 
pending the improvement of the electric 
motor (by the solving of the problem of 
storing electric power), the author thinks 
of the steam car as something regarding 
which the last word has by no means been 
said. Indeed, even as it stands to-day, 
such a steam car as the S. M. is one 
which may well commend itself to the 
man of moderate means as the best 
possible motor for his purposes. The 
future is with electricity—of that there 
can be no doubt; but at the moment, what- 
ever Mr. Edison’s friends may say, the 
electrically driven carriage cannot be 
regarded seriously except as a luxurious 
and agreeable vehicle for city use, or for 
the pleasure of residents in a country house 
in which an electric plant is installed. The 
difficulty of recharging the electric car as at 
present constructed prohibits its use in long 
journeys or for cross-country work and 
touring. 

After this comes an eminently sensible 
and instructive chapter upon the selection 
of a motor-car, in which the needs and purses 
of all classes are considered, from those of 
the millionaire, who wants the finest car 
that money can produce, to those of the 
larger class who, having no more than a 
couple of hundred pounds to spend, yet wish, 
if possible, to secure a means of redis- 
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covering what is so much a _ forgotten 
feature of England to many people, the 
open road. 

There follows a chapter upon light cars, 
and here we think the author might 
have permitted himself a little more 
space for the elaboration of a theme of 
infinite interest to the majority of those 
whose thoughts just now are turned in the 
direction of motoring. Another explains 
the way to use and run a car, to learn to 
drive it, and cope with its eccentricities. 
This latter is a particularly valuable section, 
and the paragraph which deals with the 
folly of knowing only the handle-ends of 
one’s levers, and remaining in ignorance of 
the operations beneath the chassis which 
are controlled by those levers, is one which 
should be specially printed and hung upon 
the walls of the motor-house of every tyro 
who has money enough to enable him to 
gratify his desire to be propelled ‘‘ by a 
pint of paraffin.” His own and other lives 
depend upon this point, and after these 
he may consider the valuable machinery, 
the expert contrivances and mechanical 
treasures that lie helpless at the mercy of 
the enthusiast who fancies that because his 
purse is long enough to satisfy sellers, and 
his fingers strong enough to move throttle 
and ignition levers, he is fitted to take the 
helm of an engine capable of developing 
the power of fifty horses. 

A chapter follows upon the care of the 
motor-car, and if its instructions are 
faithfully observed a good deal less will 
be heard of breakdowns. After this some 
pages are devoted to the important sub- 
ject of tyres. Mr. Young might well have 
entered more fully into the question of 
the use and effects of solid tyres, and he 
has omitted to mention the capacity which 
non-skidding bands have in the matter of 
wearing out the tyre cover to which they 
are fixed; but what he has to say about 
the treatment and care of pneumatic tyres 
is very much to the point. The question 
of accessories— that fatal temptation to 
the novice—the cost of up-keep, and the 
management of continental tours, have each 
their own chapter, and are adequately con- 
sidered. 

The two chapters which remain are 
perhaps the pick of the whole volume. The 
first is called ‘A Packet of Letters,’ the 
second ‘ The Open Road,’ a borrowed phrase, 
but one well applied in this connexion. The 
letters are from Lady Jeune, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Jarrott, Major 
Lindsay Lloyd, and Mr. Kipling; and the 
Jast- mentioned contributes some passages 
which are as humorous and graphic as any- 
thing in the stories which made his name. 
The motor has assisted him in his discovery 
of amazing England, he says, and says it 
very well. For this reason, and because he 
has suffered in the cause of its improvement, 
he loves it. His theory with regard to its 
effect upon Englishmen and _ English 
animals is delightful reading. The final 
chapter, called ‘The Open Road,’ is a 
piece of inspired journalism, and, possibly, 
better even than that. It is a really fine 


descriptive tribute to the fascination which 
the driving of powerful motors has for very 
many people. It is also a fine description of 
motor-racing, and of the influence of the 
automobile upon modern life in England. 





Considered from the literary point of view, 
this is a chapter Mr. Young may be proud 
of. From the casual reader’s standpoint it 
is notable, and calculated to influence the 
public mind towards motoring as a sport 
and an industry. It forms a fitting conclu- 
sion to a remarkably good book. 





Birds in their Seasons. By J. A. Owen. 
(Routledge. )—Inasmuch as this is a cheap work, 
suitable for young people, it should not be taken 
too seriously, and although its four coloured plates 
are crude, yet no great amount of pictorial art 
can be expected for half-a-crown. The birds 
mentioned are mostly well-recognized British 
species, and the information given is, as a rule, 
correct, though there are some startling ex- 
ceptions. It is hardly to be believed that a 
kestrel can single out a peewit from a flock and 
kill it after a chase, for not many peregrine 
falcons can perform such a feat; nor is it 
easy to accept the statement that a buzzard can 
be driven by hunger to attack an ox. Insanity 
or antagonism offers the only possible explana- 
tion, if indeed there be any truth in the story, 
which appears, from the context, to have been 
made in Germany. Some of the author’s 
experiences in that country are, however, 
agreeable reading, especially the description of 
a nesting-place of the goshawk, as well as of an 
eyrie of the osprey on the shore of Lake 
Constance. The index is exceptionally good, 
and very neatly planned. 


A NEW edition of Lord Avebury’s Scenery of 
England (Macmillan & Co.) has recently been 
issued in a smaller and cheaper form. The 
amount of matter is in no way lessened, but 
the type is smaller and most of the illustrations 
have been slightly reduced in size. In its 
present style the volume is uniform with the 
author’s ‘ Scenery of Switzerland.’ 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue Annual Report of the Medical Officer 
of the Local Government Board (8s. 3d.) 
includes a report by Dr. Gordon on pollution 
of the air, which is largely concerned with that 
practice of oratory which our scientific advisers 
are beginning to treat as almost as dangerous 
as coughing, sneezing, or even spitting. The 
Athencewm expects to live to see the Houses of 
Parliament closed for ever as centres of bac- 
terial infection. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin has in the press a volume 
by Mr. Arthur H. Beavan, entitled ‘ Birds I 
have Known.’ The work deals with the habits 
of birds in many lands and on many seas. It is 
written in a simple and popular style, and 
is intended for the general reader as well as for 
the naturalist. There will be many illustrations. 


Tue city of Heidelberg is about to erect a 
monument to the memory of Peter Henlein, 
for whom the invention of watches is claimed. 
Henlein was born in Nuremberg in 1485, and 
died there in 1540. The monument will cost 
over 1,000/., of which sum the greater portion 
will be subscribed by the Municipality, and the 
remainder by the German Society of Watch- 
makers. ‘Tradition states that the watch was 
first invented at Nuremberg in 1477, and, if that 
is so, Henlein could scarcely have been the 
actual inventor. But, as is the case with many 
other inventions, Henlein may have perfected 
an earlier idea, Watches do not appear to have 
found their way into England until 1577. 

THE moon will be new at 5" 25™ (Greenwich 
time) on the morning of the 9th inst., and full 
about an hour before noon on the 24th. The 
planet Mercury is at greatest western elonga- 
tion from the sun this evening (the Ist), and 
will be visible in the morning before sunrise 
until about the 10th, moving from the constella- 


tion Leo into Virgo, and passing very near @ 
Virginis on the 6th ; he will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 3lst. Venus sets 
about half an hour after sunset, and is moving 
in a south-easterly direction ; she is now in the 
eastern part of Virgo, and, after traversing 
Libra, will enter Scorpio on the 24th, and pass 
about 34° to the north of Antares on the 3lst, 
Mars rises soon after two o’clock in the morning 
in the constellation Leo. Jupiter is at opposi- 
tion to the sun on the 18th, and is brilliant 
all night in the constellation Pisces. Saturn 
is nearly stationary a little to the east of @ 
Capricorni, and sets before midnight after the 
middle of the month. 


Encker’s comet is now near 7 Piscium, moving 
towards « Andromede. 








MERTINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Grounds for Painting,’ Prof. A. H. Church. 

— Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ Deep-Sea Erosion and Foreshore 
Protection,’ Mr, R. G. Allanson-Winn. 

Wep. Entomological 8. 











Tuvurs. koyal Academy, 4.— ‘Compositi and Classificati of Pig- 
ments,’ Prof. A. H. Church. 
FINE ARTS 


—¢—— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Paolo Veronese has appeared in Messrs. 
Newnes’s ‘‘ Art Library.” The pictures are not 
well selected, a number of inferior school pieces 
being reproduced, while some of the artist’s 
finest works (such as the figures of a woman and 
her son in the Louvre, and the incomparable 
frescoes of the Villa Mazer) are omitted. Since 
it is just as easy to obtain photographs of these 
things as of most of those reproduced in the 
book, we cannot understand on what grounds 
they have been omitted. Even the allegorical 
groups of the National Gallery are not here. 
Mrs. Arthur Bell’s introduction is, thanks to 
the story of the Inquisition, entertaining 
enough ; but we wish that she had given the 
story of the purchase of the ‘ Family of Darius’ 
for the National Gallery in full. It was bought 
for 13,5001., a price which seems small enough 
now, but roused such indignation at the time 
that, we believe, the adviser to the Trustees 
who secured it was dismissed. 

Trttan’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ is the 
first reproduction in Great Masters, Part XXII. 
(Heinemann). It is woolly and lithographic 
in effect, and some of the tone contrasts 
appear to us distorted, notably the white 
of the drapery across the nude figure and the 
dark tones of the vase she holds, against the 
sky. ‘The Portrait of a Lady,’ by Terborgh, 
from Mr. George Donaldson’s collection, is clear 
and sharp in the detail, and the quality of the 
black dress is well rendered, but the back- 
ground is chalky and dull. Sir Charles 
Tennant’s Reynolds, ‘The Little Fortune- 
tellers,’ is the subject of an admirable repro- 
duction, but Mantegna’s ‘St. George’ can 
hardly be praised. 

Part XXTIIL contains Velasquez’s ‘ Lady with 
a Fan,’ at Hertford House; Lancret’s ‘ Féte 
Galante,’ from Sir Algernon Coote’s collection ; 
‘The Rape of Europa,’ by Veronese, in the 
Doge’s Palace ; and Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait of 
an Old Woman,’ in Mr. Hugh P. Lane’s collec- 
tion. All are good reproductions, the last 
remarkably so. 
~ Part XXIV. offers Greuze’s ‘ La Coquette,’ 
from Sir Algernon Coote’s collection, certainly 
one of the most brilliant works by a painter 
who had glimmerings of real artistic power, which 
he corrupted as few artists of his generation did. 
Sir Martin Conway’s defence of Greuze is an 
ingenious appeal to uneducated taste. The 
question is not so much whether artists dislike 
him or not as whether those who endeavour 
to cultivate a catholic taste, and to recognize 
merit of whatever kind, do not yet on the whole 
condemn Greuze. We think few such would 





agree with Sir Martin Conway’s plea. A por- 
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trait by Alvise from Mr. George Donaldson’s 
collection is an excellent reproduction of 
a fine picture, which students of Venetian art 
will be glad to possess. Of the attribution, 
however, we are by no means certain. The 
Ildefonso altarpiece of Rubens appears in 
a reproduction brilliant as regards light and 
shade, but rather woolly in surface. We get, 
further, a fairly good rendering of the so-called 
‘ Danaé,’ in Sir Martin Conway’s collection, the 
most charming of all Lotto’s works. It is odd 
that Sir Martin Conway should state that it has 
not been reproduced heretofore, since a repro- 
duction of it occurs in Mr. Berenson’s book 
from which he quotes. 











AUTUMN SALONS. 


Since the idea of an autumn Salon in Paris 
first took root, some two or three years ago, a 
great deal has been published on the scheme. 
it has met, and continues to meet, with much 
criticism ; it is urged that there are already too 
many Salons, and that an autumn exhibition 
having all, or nearly all, the official patronage 
of the two great institutions of the spring will 
be detrimental to art. It is not necessary to 
enter here into the arguments for and against 
the scheme, but it may be pointed out, as a 
matter of historical accuracy, that the autumn 
Salon is neither a novelty nor an innovation. 
At least two, and probably many more, of 
the Salons of the earlier years of the last 
century were held during the autumn. That of 
1804, for instance, was opened on Septem- 
ber 18th, and that of 1814 on November Ist. 
if the catalogues of the intervening years were 
consulted it might be discovered that the 
custom was a general one. During the 
‘‘thirties” and ‘‘forties’’ of the nineteenth 
century the opening usually varied between 
March Ist and March 15th. 

It seems to have been forgotten, also, that 
an autumn Salon of a highly interesting character 
was held in the Palais of the Champs-Elysées 
in 1883, and I think that a few particulars 
of it will be read with interest on the eve of 
the opening of an exhibition which promises to 
become a permanent institution. So many of 
the men who took part in that Salon have 
passed ‘‘ with the coming of the yellow leaves ” 
(as Henri Murger has so happily expressed it), 
and have fallen into line with the immortals, 
that going through the daintily printed catalogue 
is very much like wandering in a cemetery—and 
yet not entirely like that, for, happily, there 
are still a few remaining with us of those who 
were represented. To one of the greatest of 
all, Bastien-Lepage, the exhibition was, if one 
may hazard a mixture of metaphors, his willow- 
song, for the tragedy of his short life had 
entered upon its final stage. 

The successful inauguration of this Salon was 
largely due to the restless energy of M. Jules 
Ferry, who signed the rules and regulations 
concerning it on July 28th, 1882, as Ministre 
de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. 
Briefly put, the regulations provided for an 
‘*Exposition Nationale” of works by living 
artists, to be held at the Palais des Champs- 
Elysées from September 15th to October 31st, 
1883, to be composed of the most remarkable 
works of French and foreign artists accomplished 
since May Ist, 1878. The number of works by 
each exhibitor was not limited, although the 
exhibition itself was to be restricted to 800 
pictures, 200 drawings, 300 sculptures, 50 archi- 
tectural designs, and 150 engravings. There 
were many other rules, which need not be given 
in detail, except one, which provided for free 
openings of the exhibition on Thursdays after 
midday and on Sundays from 10 a.m. The 
various committees were publicly installed on 
Friday, April 20ch, 1883, when M. Jules Ferry 
pronounced a charming little address to the 
assembly, in which he declared that they had 





the “confiance tout entiére” of the Govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Nous ne faisons pas ici,” he declared, 


“concurrence au Salon annuel ; nous ne faisons du 
Salon annuel ni la copie ni la satire ; le Salon est 
une chose ; |’Exposition nationale est une autre chose. 
Les deux institutions correspondent a des inspira- 
tions, 4 des préoccupations, 4 des intéréts dif- 
férents.” 


The principal officers were: for painting, M. 
Meissonier, President; MM. Gérdme and 
Cabanel, Vice-Presidents ; for sculpture, M. E. 
Guillaume, President ; M. Cavelier, Vice-Pre- 
sident ; with M. E. About as one of the two 
Secretaries; for architecture, M. Th. Ballu; 
and for engraving, M. Henriquel-Dupont, Pre- 
sident, and the Vicomte Delaborde as Vice- 
President. 

There was a general desire to make this 
exhibition a success, and private collectors as 
well as public museums vied with one another 
in sending their most representative examples. 
The provenance of most of the pictures is duly 
indicated, and the dates are given of those which 
had appeared at the various spring Salons ; many 
of the pictures were still the property of the 
various artists. A highly important point is 
noted—a point which, if it had been observed 
by the various Salons in France and by the 
Royal Academy in London, would have pre- 
vented a vast amount of confusion—the size of 
each picture is carefully recorded. Over 100 of 
the pictures were reproduced in the 1883 issue 
of the ‘ Annuaire illustré des Beaux-Arts’ of 
F, G. Dumas. 

It is obviously impossible to give anything 
like a full résumé of the various exhibits, but it 
will be interesting to pass in brief review a few 
of the more important works, which from various 
points of view have an interest to-day. Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema’s single picture ‘ Le 
Modéle du Sculpteur : Vénus Esquilina,’ better 
known in England as ‘ A Sculptor’s Model,’ is 
one of the several pictures painted in 1878. 
Bastien-Lepage lent six, of which three were 
portraits ; the others were ‘Les Foins,’ exhibited 
at the Salon in 1878, and since acquired 
for the Luxembourg ; ‘ Saison d’Octobre,’ ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1879, and Lot 13 in the 
artist’s sale at the Galerie Georges Petit in May, 
1885; and ‘Les Blés Mars,’ the beautiful 
harvest landscape with the woods of Réville in 
the distance. M. Paul Jacques Baudry was 
represented by two works from the Salons of 
1881 and 1882: ‘La Glorification de la Loi,’ 
which forms the ceiling of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, and ‘ La Vérité,’ which was the property 
of the Comtesse de Beaumont. M. Paul 
Besnard (to whom reference was made in the 
Atheneum of last week, p. 422) lent his 
great picture with the title of ‘Aprés la 
Défaite,’ which was in the Salon of 
1880, Five of the six items by Léon Bonnat 
were portraits, one of which, L. Cogniet, is 
now in the Luxembourg, and another was of 
M. J. Gigoux, who himself contributed three 
of his works to the same exhibition. 

M. Bouguereau’s single picture, the ‘Naissance 
de Vénus’ (Salon, 1879), is also in the Luxem- 
bourg. The two Bretons were both represented 
—Emile Adélard by five pictures, all of which 
appeared in various Salons, and Jules by seven, 
of which ‘Le Matin’ was the property of M. C. 
Sedelmeyer, and from the Salon of 1883. The 
veteran Alexandre Cabanel was represented by 
ten pictures, nearly all portraits; J. C. Cazin 
by three, one of which, ‘Ismaél,’ was lent 
by the Luxembourg, from which gallery 
M. Cormon’s ‘Cain’ (Salon, 1880) was also lent. 
The single example of M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
‘Vaccination,’ was Jent by Mr. Turner, and 
realized 1,500 guineas at his sale at Christie’s 
on April 4th last year; it was painted in 1882, 
There were eight by Jules Dupré ; and Fantin- 
Latour, whose death was chronicled in the 
Atheneum of September 3rd, was represented 
by a portrait in oils, a study for a portrait in 
pastel, and by one of his lithographs, 





‘ Baigneuses’; the latter two were in the Salon 
of 1882. Both Harpignies and Hébert were 
well represented, each by seven pictures, and 
J. J. Henner by six, chiefly portraits ; Josef 
Israéls lent three. The more important of the 
two by Jean Paul Laurens, ‘Les Emmurés de 
Carcassonne ’ (Salon, 1882), was lent from the 
Luxembourg ; and from the same source came 
‘La Paye des Moissonneurs’ (Salon, 1882), one 
of the three by L. A. Lhermitte. 

Meissonier lent seven of his pictures, about 
which one might easily write a column or two 
without exhausting their artistic interest. At 
the time of the exhibition they were presumably 
all unsold. Perhaps the most important was 
that with the title ‘L’Arrivée des Hotes, now 
the property of Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt, of 
New York, by whose permission it was recently 
etched by Jules Jacquet. A somewhat larger 
picture ‘Le Chant’ was bequeathed by the 
artist to Madame Meissonier, who sat for the 
singer. The still larger picture, ‘Le Guide: 
Armée de Rhin-et-Moselle, 1797,’ belongs to the 
Baroness du Mesnil, of Paris; ‘Saint-Marc 
(Madonna del Baccio)’ was exhibited also at 
Antwerp in 1885, and at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889, and is in Madame Meissonier’s collec- 
tion. There were also ‘Les Tuileries, Mai, 
1871,’ and two portraits, one of Madame 
and the other of Victor Lefranc ; the 
last-named (like the above-mentioned ‘Saint- 
Marc’) is reproduced in Gréard’s monograph 
on the artist. Meissonier’s son, Jean Charles, 
was also represented by a single picture, ‘ Les 
Mariés de Village.’ ae 

Other great names arrest one’s attention in 
turning over the leaves of the catalogue: H. W. 
Mesdag, for instance, whom one would have 
regarded as one of the venerables, but who is 
described as an ‘‘éléve de M. Alma Tadema” ; 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel (by whom there 
were five works); Puvis de Chavannes ; James 
Tissot, with the four pictures of ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’ which were bequeathed to the Louvre 
in 1902 ; Emile van Marck ; and Emile Wauters, 
the Belgian portrait painter. From these few 
brief notes, therefore, it will be seen that the 
autumn Salon of 1883 was one of the highest 
historical interest. It is perhaps too much to 
expect the forthcoming Salon to be as important 
an affair as that of twenty-one years ago; but 
there can be little doubt that it will be of a very 
interesting character. W. Roserts. 








EARLY GERMAN ART AT THE DUSSEL- 
DORF EXHIBITION. 
III, 


PAINTERS OF THE LOWER RHINE, COLOGNE, AND 
WESTPHALIA, 


A PAINTER who shows certain points of contact 
both with the Sippenmeister and the Severins- 
meister, but whose endowments are of a far 
higher order and whose personality is one of 
the problems of the Exhibition, is the author 
of the triptych from the cathedral at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (No. 56) with the Crucifixion and 
scenes from the Passion. One other 
work by this artist is known, the triptych 
formerly in the Lyversberg Collection, of which 
the centre is now in the National Gallery, 
ascribed to the School of Westphalia, and the 
wings at Liverpool. Often wild and extra- 
vagant in his themes, and repellent by reason 
of his contorted gestures and exaggeration in 
pose and expression, he is nevertheless an 
artist of extraordinary power, whom some art 
historians place between the Severinsmeister 
and Cornelis Engelbrechtsen. In his triptych 
at Diisseldorf (which might easily be overlooked, 
as it hangs in the most remote corner of the 
balcony at the top of the stairs) he shows an 
astonishing mastery in the drawing of the 
human form, and a developed feeling for colour 
and landscape surpassing anything ever 
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attempted by the Cologne masters. The cata- 
logue gives the picture to an artist of the Lower 
Rhine of about 1510, without further comment, 
beyond a passing reference to the fact that 
three paintings akin to this triptych are in 
England. 

A somewhat earlier contemporary of the 
Sippen- and Severinsmeister, but occupying an 
isolated position in the school, is that quaint 
painter the Meister des Bartolomius (so called 
from his work inthe Munich Gallery), who with 
his amazingly perfect technique and patient 
attention tothe minutest details, his occasional 
affectation of pose, gesture, and expression, 
has received a larger amount of contemptuous 
abuse and fulsome praise than any other 
painter of the school, his detractors holding 
him up to ridicule as a primitive Carlo Dolci, 
while to his admirers he is the Crivelli of 
German art. 

His earliest work here, the ‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,’ lent from the Hohenzollern Museum at 
Sigmaringen (No. 44), is entirely founded upon 
one of Schongauer’s engravings (B. 6). The weak- 
ness of the Cologne master, whenever he seeks 
to improve upon his model, is very apparent, 
notably in the awkward arrangement of the 
composition and in the insipidity of some of the 
types ; the redeeming point of the picture is 
the colouring, which is of admirable quality. 
His dependence upon Schongauer in this and 
other works has led critics to assume that he 
came originally from the Upper Rhine, but he 
was also influenced, and to a greater degree 
even than his contemporaries at Cologne, by the 
works of Rogier van der Weyden, especially in 
his middle period. He must have been con- 
nected with Cologne as early as 1473, for a 
triptych in the gallery at Sigmaringen, which 
Dr. Firmenich - Richartz considers to be one 
of his first works, bears this date and was 
painted for the Cologne family of Van Rile; 
and most of his other known works were 
executed for churches in that city, his two 
celebrated triptychs in the Wallraf- Richartz 
Museum, which are brilliant examples of his 
extraordinary technique and colouring, having 
heen painted for the altars of St. Thomas 
and of the Holy Cross in the Carthusian 
monastery there. His second picture in the 
Exhibition, ‘SS, Andrew and Columba’ (Mainz 
Gallery, No. 46), isa fine work of his late period ; 
the presence of St. Columba might indicate that 
it came from the church dedicated to this saint 
at Cologne, and the close connexion between 
this picture and the panels at Munich, with 
St. Bartholomew and other saints, and in the 
National Gallery, with SS. Peter and Dorothea, 
makes it probable that they all formed one 
altarpiece in the church of St. Columba. 

A third work ascribed to him at Diisseldorf is 
the small ‘ Holy Family’ (No. 45, Sigmaringen), 
by no means a characteristic example, and 
perhaps, like the similar composition at Buda- 
Pesth, only a work of the school. 

The Master of the Death of the Virgin, to 
whom seven works are ascribed at Diissel- 
eorf, is no longer to be reckoned among 
the masters of Cologne, though three of his 
principal paintings were executed for that 
city; as a result of Dr. Firmenich-Richariz’s 
researches, he is now identified with Joos van 
der Beke, of Cleves, who was « member of 
the Painters’ Guild at Antwerp in 1511 and 
Gied there in 1540, and whose dated works fall 
between 1515 and 1530. Intimately connected 
with him, if not actually his pupil, was the last 
piinter of any importance in the School of 
Cologne, the only one of all the artists hitherto 
mentioned who is known to us by name—Bar- 
tholomeus Bruyn, about whom we possess 
abundant information. He was born at Wesel 
in 1493, was a member of the Painters’ Guild at 
Cologne in 1518, and later owned the workshop 
once the property of Stephan Lochner. He 


appears to have enjoyed a great reputation at 
Cclogne, was twice elected a member of the 





Senate, and a medal was struck in his honour 
in 1539 ; he died in 1559. 

His earliest work here is the triptych with 
the Coronation of the Madonna in the centre 
(No. 66, Herr Hax, Cologne), painted for Dr. 
Petrus Clapis, a celebrated Doctor of Law 
and professor at the University, and a zealous 
opponent of the Reformation movement. He 
is represented at full length on the left wing, 
and on the right is his wife Sibilla von Bonen- 
berg ; the painter, no doubt by order of this 
devout donor, has encircled his head with a 
nimbus inscribed with the name of St. Ivo, the 
patron saint of lawyers, while his wife figures 
as St. Anne. The central composition is said 
to be almost identical with a picture of this 
subject at Darmstadt from the workshop of the 
Severinsmeister, and Bruyn may have served 
his apprenticeship under that master in early 
youth ;* but the painters who exercised the 
determining influence on his development were 
Jan Joest of Haarlem,t whose altarpiece for the 
church of St. Nicholas at Calcar (No. 101), pro- 
duced between 1505 and 1508, proves him to have 
been one of the greatest masters of the day, and 
Joos van der Beke. In 1516 Bruyn painted for 
the same donors, Petrus Clapis and his wife, the 
‘ Nativity’ (No. 67, Geheimrat von Kaufmann, 
Berlin), a characteristic night-piece, in which the 
light streaming from the body of the Infant 
Saviour strongly illumines the group of the 
Madonna and angels surrounding Him, dazzles 
St. Joseph, who enters with a lighted candle on 
the left, and is reflected on the faces of other 
figures, while the remainder of the scene is 
plunged in gloom ; tapers burn on the prayer- 
desks of the donors, who kneel in front. The 
same composition, treated by a Dutch painter of 
the early sixteenth century, is lent by Freiherr 
von Brenken (No. 196), and another belongs to 
Herr von Kaufmann. All three were probably 
copies of a lost and once famous original by some 
Dutch master. In execution Bruyn’s picture 
shows the closest connexion with Joos van der 
Beke, to whom it was once ascribed. 

The two wings of an altarpiece from Essen 
(No. 674) may perhaps be regarded as Bruyn’s 
highest achievements, for soon after their com- 

letion he feil under the influence of the 
talianized Flemings, with the most disastrous 
results. These works (the last remaining 
portions of the decoration of the high altar in 
the Stifts Kirche at Essen) were commissioned 
in 1522, and completed in 1525, the painter's 
receipt for the payment being dated December 
20th of that year, The ‘Nativity’ on the left 
wing, which in composition again recalls the 
votive panel of Petrus Clapis (No. 67), bears the 
date 1524 on a column above the head of the 
donor, the Abbess Monica von Oberstein. The 
‘ Adoration of the Magi’ on the right wing is 
dated 1525. As a portrait painter Bruyn did 
excellent work throughout his life, and he is 
very well represented here by six examples : 
the likeness of that interesting personality 
Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, painted 
shortly before his departure for France in 1524; 
the companion portraits of a young man and 
his wife of 1531, lent by Freiherr von Ketteler 
(Nos. 74, 75); another couple of 1534 (Nos. 76, 
77), lent by Herr Simon, of Berlin; and an 
undated female portrait (No. 78), from the 
collection of Herr Hax. 

A contemporary of Bruyn who came as a 
finished artist to Cologne from Worms was 
Anton Woensam (d. 1541). More widely known 
as a book illustrator and draughtsman on wood 
than as a painter, he is represented at Diissel- 
dorf by one of his best works, the centre and 
left wing of a small triptych with the kindred of 
the Madonna (Nos. 84, 85, Freiherr v. Heyl 


zu Herrnsheim, Worms), the right wing being in 


the gallery at Cologne. Another small picture 
with SS. Barbara and Catharine (No. 86, lent 
by the same owner) was originally painted for 
the Carthusians at Cologne, by whom Anton 
Woensam was frequently employed; the trip- 
tych was in all probability also produced for 
them. 

The last representative of the School of 
Cologne was Barthel Bruyn the younger (died 
between 1607 and 1610), who carried on the 
traditions of his father as a portrait painter. 
From the Weber Collection comes his most 
celebrated work, the diptych with Peter Ulner, 
Abbot of Bergen near Magdeburg, kneeling 
before the Man of Sorrows, dated 1560 (No. 80); 
and the Museum at Gotha lends the portrait 
of an elderly woman (No. 79), a somewhat 
repainted but good example of his art, which 
formerly passed as a work of the School of 
Holbein. 

Far less known than the anonymous masters 
of Cologne are their somewhat earlier con- 
temporaries in Westphalia. Except in the 
writings of Nordhoff, Liibke, and Aldenkirchen, 
and in a few scattered notices by Dr. Scheibler, 
little attention has been devoted to this school 
since the days of Passavant and Forster, and it 
has the merit and charm of being a comparatively 
untrodden field. The Exhibition contains 
nothing by Johann Koerbeke, who is traceable 
at Miinster in 1446, and later was working for 
the convent at Marienfeld, by whom there are 
several pictures in the gallery at Miinster ; but 
the master who from one of his principal works 
is known as the Meister des Schdppinger 
Altares is well represented. He is considered 
to be identical with the painter who for years 
was known in the history of art under the 
strange-sounding name of *‘ Jarenus.”’ The sup- 
posed signature ‘‘Jarenus p.” (pinxit) on a 
picture of the ‘Descent from the Cross’ at 
Wilton House was, however, shown by Wolt- 
mann to be simply a misinterpretation of 
‘* Nazarenus,” and he also proved that this work 
was not, as formerly assumed, by the same hand 
as the large ‘ Crucifixion’ in the Berlin Gallery, 
which came, it is said, from the Wiesenkirche 
at Soest, and for many years passed as the 
work of the Wilton House ‘‘Jarenus.” The 
Berlin triptych and the wings belonging to it 
in the gallery at Miinster are universally 
admitted to be by the same hand as the altar- 
piece at Schéppingen. Herr Ferdinand Koch, 
who has made a special study of this painter,* 
identifies him with a Johann von Soest who 
owned two houses at Miinster, which he sold in 
1487, and considers that he is in all probability 
the same as a painter Johann who a few years 
earlier was paid for executing frescoes in the 
old cathedral there, and whose works show 
many points of resemblance with those ascribed 
to Koerbeke at Miinster. The Committee were 
able to secure for the Exhibition the wings of 
the Schéppingen altarpiece itself (No. 111), a 
picture first mentioned in the history of art 
in Schorn’s ‘ Kunstblatt’ of 1843 as ‘‘in the 
manner of Meister Jarenus.” On the inner 
sides of the wings are represented scenes from 
the Passion, showing his characteristic types 
and a connexion with painters of the Nether- 
lands; in many particulars, especially in the 
expression of the heads and in the colouring, he 
recalls the Master of the Lyversberg Passion.t 
The cuter sides of the Schéppingen panels, 
representing the Annunciation and Nativity, 
the colour of which has faded considerably, 
differ in character from the compositions 
just mentioned, and are founded entirely upon 
four works by the Maitre de Fiémalle and 
his school—the ‘ Annunciation’ of the Mérode 





*In another of his pictures here, the triptych (No. 69) 
lent by Frau Bachhofen-Burckhardt, of Basle, Bruyn makes 
use of the composition by the Sippenmeister previously 
mentioned (No. 41, Count Landsberg- Velen). 

+ Jan Joest’s birthplace is not known. He may have 
come originally from Wesel or Calear (where his name occurs 
in 1480), but his settled home was at Haarlem. 





* See ‘Kin Beitrag zur Geschichte der altwestfiilischen 
Malerei,’ Miinster, 1899. 

+ This master, to judge from certain distinctively West- 
phalian traits in his works, seems also to have been a native 
of that province, and, in spite of his close allegiance to his 
master in Cologne (the Meister des Marienlebens), his 
crigin betrays itself from time to time. 
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altarpiece ; the ‘St. Barbara’ of the Prado '* 
a second ‘ Annunciation,’ also at Madrid ; and 
a drawing of this subject in the University 
Library at Erlangen. All these works must 
have been known to the Master of Schéppingen, 
who borrowed largely from them, especially for 
the arrangement of his composition and for the 
accessories, many of which are literally repro- 
duced, though the altarpiece cannot be said to 
be an exact copy of any one of them, and the 
types differ widely from those of the Maitre de 
Flémalle. The works of this last-named master 
seem to have been as popular among the West- 
phalians as were those of Rogier van der 
Weyden among their contemporaries at Cologne, 
and the catalogue refers to a number of com- 
positions, more especially plastic works, which 
are traceable to this source. A further in- 
stance of this imitation is seen in the triptych 
from the Wiesenkirche at Soest (No. 120), 
dated 1473, the work of another anonymous 
Westphalian, whom the catalogue connects with 
the engraver Meister F.V.B. The picture 
contains incidents and figures borrowed from 
the compositions of the Master of Fiémalle and 
his school, the ‘Mass of St. Gregory,’ on the 
outer side of one of the wings, being identical 
with a composition in the Weber Collection, 
which is considered to be the copy of a lost 
original by this much-discussed painter. 

An earlier work by the Master of Schdép- 
pingen—crude in colour and often primitive 
in drawing and in the treatment of some 
of the subjects, but containing numerous 
types and figures which recur in No. 111—is 
the altarpiece originally in the church at 
Haldern, but since 1893 in the cathedral at 
Cologne. The wings, with scenes from the 
Passion, are exhibited at Diisseldorf (No. 111a), 
and hang in close proximity to the altarpiece 
from Schédppingen. The outer panels, with 
scenes from the history of St. John Baptist 
and from the legend of a bishop, are very much 
damaged ; the background of these last is of a 
type often met with in Westphalian pictures— 
in this case black, with golden stars ; in others 
red. We find examples of both in the gal- 
leries at Miinster and Cologne, and in other 
places. 

A painter who for many years must have 
been the leading master in Westphalia, and 
who with his developed feeling for beauty, 
charm and sweetness of expression, and grace 
of movement, represents a totally different ten- 
dency from that exemplified in the more realistic 
school of Koerbeke and Johann von Soest, is 
the Master of Liesborn, the sole representa- 
tive of these anonymous Westphalians who is 
seen in our National Gallery. 

In 1465 Henry of Cleves, Abbot of Lies- 
born, near Miinster, consecrated the high altar 
and four side altars in the abbey church ; the 
paintings there are referred to by the chronicler 
of this Benedictine foundation, who extols the 
splendour of the colour and gilding, but 
omits to mention the name of the artist. A 
fragment of the central composition (a Cruci- 
‘fixion) of the principal altarpiece is seen at 
Diisseldorf—a flying angel holding a chalice 
wherein to receive the blood of the Redeemer 
(No. 112, Miinster Gallery), unfortunately much 
restored, and with a modern gold background. 
The head of the Christ on the Cross and 
various saints are in the National Gallery, 
and other angels belonging to the composition 
are in the collection of Major v. Loeb at 
Caldenhoff. Photographs of these last, and of 
three fragments which probably belonged to the 
same altarpiece—the head of a king from an 
* Adoration of the Magi,’ and two other heads 
of admirable expression—are exhibited in the 
same room with No. 112, and are the work of 
Prof, Lutorff, the editor of that excellent pub- 





* The right wing of a triptvch dedicated in 1438 by 
Heinrich von Werl, a Westpbalian by birth, who lived at 
Cologne, and was one of the most celebrated Magisters at 
the University. 





lication ‘Bau u. Kunstdenkmiiler d. Provinz 
Westfalens,’ in which so many works of art in 
churches, private collections, and museums 
throughout Westphalia are reproduced from the 
editor’s photographs. 

The second work by the Meister von Liesborn 
in the Exhibition is the beautiful group of five 
angels adoring the infant Saviour, a portion 
of a Nativity; part of the figure of St. Joseph 
is seen on the right. Up to 1807 the picture 
was in the Abbey at Liesborn ; like No. 112, it 
now belongs to the gallery at Miinster. 

A close follower of the Master of Liesborn is 
the painter of the altarpiece from Liinen on the 
Lippe (No. 117), with the Crucifixion, Descent 
from the Cross, and scenes from the life of 
Christ and His mother on one wing, and on the 
other the Resurrection, Ascension, Descent of 
the Holy Ghost, and Last Judgment, a work 
once erroneously held to be a copy of the Lies- 
born altarpiece. The outer panels, with St. 
George and the Dragon and the Madonna and 
St. John Baptist, are by a later artist, who is 
believed by Herr Koch to be identical with the 
painter of the outer wings of the Amelsbiiren 
triptych in the gallery at Miinster (Nos. 81, 82 
in that collection); these last were considered 
by Nordhoff to approximate to the manner of a 
painter re-discovered by him—Gert Imler van 
Lon, of Geseke, not far from Soest, who 
executed a work for the Benedictines of Wille- 
badessen, near Paderborn, between 1505 and 
1521 (now at Miinster, Nos. 106-110), and to 
whom Dr. Scheibler ascribes besides two 
triptychs at Minster. 

But the most important work in the Exhibi- 
tion belonging to this group of Westphalians, 
the highest achievement of the whole school 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
is the splendid ‘ Crucifixion’ from the church 
of St. Maria zur Hohe at Soest (No. 118), 
which combines ali that is best in the art of the 
Master of Liesborn with the more vigorous and 
realistic qualities of Koerbeke. The large panel 
is filled, but not overcrowded, with figures ; the 
incidents of the Passion, from the Procession 
to Calvary to the Entombment and Descent into 
Hades, are depicted with all the convincing 
realism of a graphic narrator, but without any 
of the grotesque and repellent details with 
which later Westphalians so often disfigure their 
panels. The crowd coming out of the city gate 
is admirably treated ; in the expression of the 
heads, especially of those of the group of women 
in the foreground, of the St. Veronica and 
others, the artistic descent of this painter from 
the Master of Liesborn is clearly seen ; but in 
his knowledge of composition and aérial per- 
spective, in his feeling for space and treatment 
of landscape, with the beautiful distance of river 
and mountain losing itself in the golden sky, he 
shows himself in advance of his Westphalian 
contemporaries, so far as they are known 
to us by extant works, and on comparing this 
picture with the centre of the Schéppingen 
altarpiece, which treats the same incidents, the 
inferiority of Johann von Soest’s endowments 
is strikingly apparent. The colouring of the 
altarpiece of St. Maria zur Hohe is warm and 
brilliant; the master frequently introduces that 
shade of sulphur yellow and vivid green for 
which Westphalian painters appear to have had 
a special predilection. 

By the same hand is the ‘Crucifixion’ from 
Lippborg, which is now in a terribly injured 
condition in the gallery at Miinster; the treat- 
ment of the subject is almost identical with that 
in the Soest altarpiece (No. 118), but the Lipp- 
borg picture is throughout much simpler in 
character, and is doubtless the earlier composi- 
tion, which was later improved and elaborated 
by the master when commissioned to paint the 
panel for the high altar in one of the most 
important churches of Soest. From this work 
Herr Koch has bestowed upon the painter the 
name of the Master of the Lippborg Passion, 
and he assumes, with Nordhoff and Scheibler, 





that, like the Master of Liesborn, he too 
belonged to the School of Soest. 

The Meister von Lippborg leads us to the 
Brothers Diinwegge, to whom no fewer than ten 
works are ascribed, but in this case, as in that 
of the Cologne master of St. Severin, it seems 
more reasonable to regard the name as a 
collective one covering a number of closely 
allied works, for it is impossible to trace the 
same hand in all. The point of departure for 
all study of these masters is the great triptych 
(No. 1234) which is known to have been ordered 
from the two brothers in 1521 for the high altar 
of the Dominican Church at Dortmund. In 
the centre is the Crucifixion, on the wings 
the kindred of the B. Virgin and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, and on the outer sides full- 
length figures of Christ as Salvator Mundi, 
the Madonna and saints, with the donor, a 
Dominican prior. The picture is of such 
immense size that no room could be found for 
it on the walls, and it is placed at a considerable 
height, resting upon the plaster cast of a detail 
from the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, a screen 
of seven arches dividing the room in which are 
hung the earliest pictures of Westphalia and 
Cologne. The Dortmund altarpiece is therefore 
seen from both sides, but at this height it is 
difficult to form any opinion of the details of 
the painting. Those who have been able to 
examine it closely state that it is impossible to 
discern in it the hand of two painters, in spite 
of the circumstantial evidence of the document, 
which clearly names both artists as having been 
associated in the work. 

The author of the catalogue has, however, 
endeavoured to distinguish between them, and 
believes that the elder brother, Victor, has 
portrayed himself and his family in the group 
ou the left in the central composition, while the 
young man in the green cap on the right wing 
he takes to be the portrait of the younger 
brother Heinrich. 

Of the history of these painters nothing is 
known ; they may have come from Dortmund, 
and they certainly took as their model the works 
of the Master of the Lippborg Passion, even if 
they were not his direct pupils, and were affected 
in the course of their development by painters 
of the Lower Rhine and of the Netherlands, 
Another work here that seems undoubtedly by the 
author of the Dortmund triptych is the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ lent from the Museum at Miinster, though 
actually the property of the Berlin Gallery 
(No. 124), a work characteristic of this phase of 
Westphalian art in the treatment of different 
incidents, in the colouring, types, and land- 
scape. The centurion on the right beneath the 
crosshas the same features as the portrait head 
in the central panel at Dortmund, hence the 
catalogue in reproducing the picture ascribes it 
rather arbitrarily to Victor Dinwegge. Types 
somewhat similar in character to this head occur 
in the quaint picture painted about 1520 for the 
Rathaus at Wesel (No. 125), representing a witness 
to whom the oath is about to be administered 
standing before the judge, who points to a pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment, and adjures him 
to speak the truth ; an angel whispers in his 
ear, “ Swer niet valselick,” &c., while a demon 
seizes his arm and urges him to swear ‘‘in 
alre Duwel Namen.” Dr. Scheibler was the first 
to attribute this picture to the Diinwegges, and 
his attribution is admitted on all sides to be 
correct. 

It is difficult to follow the catalogue in 
ascribing to these painters the ‘Crucifixion’ 
from Cappenberg, with a Carthusian donor, a 
member of the Schwansbell family (No. 123). 
The picture is by the hand of a Westphalian 
master of very distinct individuality, who, in 
his types, in the tone of his colouring, in his 
chalky flesh tints, and treatment of land- 
scape, differs widely from the Diinwegges. 
By this painter, who has hitherto been 
designated the Meister von Cappenberg, a 
large group of works are known: a ‘ Cruci- 
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fixion’ very similar to the one here exhibited, in 
the Munich Gallery, two early works at Calden- 
hoff, three pictures at Miinster, and many more. 
To him some critics also ascribe the wings of 
the altarpiece from the church of St. Victor 
at Xanten, the centre of which is a magnificent 
example of the school of carving which flourished 
at Calcar about1500. The paintings on the wings, 
with scenes from the legend of St. Anthony the 
hermit (No. 128), are unequal in merit, but in 
many particulars they seem more closely allied 
to the Master of Cappenberg than to any other 
known Westphalian, and the same may be said 
of the wings of an altarpiece (Nos. 126 and 127) 
with the Madonna and her kindred and an 
ecclesiastical donor, lent from the same church 
at Xanten. 

In the two wings of an altarpiece from 
Rheinsberg (Miinster Gallery, Nos. 121 and 
122) it is hard to recognize with certainty 
either the Diinwegges or the Meister von Cap- 
penberg, though they contain reminiscences of 
all these masters. In the ‘ Crucifixion ’ (122) 
the arrangement of the earlier Westphalian 
painters is adhered to, in which the arms of 
the two thieves are bent back over the arms of 
the cross and fastened by the wrists to a small 
cross-beam ; and many other indications, both 
here and in the companion panel (121), seem to 
point to their being early works of a painter of 
this group. In his types this artist sometimes 
approaches the Diinwegges, and in his curious 
treatment of landscape, which is deep blue in 
tone, with rows of round-topped trees set side 
by side along the banks of a river, recalls the 
landscapes of the Master of Cappenberg, while 
in his bright, crude colouring, and in other 
particulars, he is absolutely individual and 
unlike any of these painters; it seems, there- 
fore, permissible to assume that this Master of 
Rheinsberg is yet another distinct artist of the 


roup. 
Hainrich Aldegrever is, unfortunately, not 
seen at Diisseldorf, though as a native of 
Paderborn, and for many years a resident at 
Soest, where he was still living in 1555, we 
should naturally expect to meet him among his 
Westphalian contemporaries ; but the Zum (tom) 
Ring family, who throughout the sixteenth 
century kept the best traditions of art alive at 
Minster, are seen to greatadvantage. Hermann, 
son of Ludger tom Ring the elder, is represented 
by a little portrait of himself dated 1544 
(No. 130), and by the portrait ofan architect (131), 
lent respectively by Rittmeister von zur Miihlen 
and Freiherr von Heeremann-Zuydtwick ; Ludger 
the younger by no fewer than five examples. 
The portrait of himself, dated 1547 (No. 132, 
lent by Herr Paravicini Vischer, of Basle), is so 
admirable in colour and characterization that, 
were it not for the very explicit inscription on 
the parapet relating to the author of the work, 
it would undoubtedly have been ascribed to 
some artist of far greater renown. Not quite 
on a level with this work, but of considerable 
merit, are the remaining four portraits by him, 
which all bear his monogram, an “L” and a 
ring: the ‘ Burgermaster of Brunswick,’ dated 
1570 (No. 135, Miinster Gallery) ; the portrait 
of a man in a tall black hat, holding a pink, 
dated 1572, and that of his wife, a lady dressed 
in the quaint Westphalian costume of the day 
(Nos. 135, 136, from the Von zur Miihlen 
Collection) ; and the portrait of a lady (No. 137, 
Weber Collection) standing in a panelled room, 
and attired in a costume very similar to that 
seen in No. 136. Both these last are curiously 
stiff and rigid in treatment, this effect being due 
in great measure to the nature of the costume 
worn by the sitters ; but in the expression of the 
heads, in the quality and tone of the flesh, and 
in the modelling of the face and hands they are 
characteristic examples of this painter’s work. 
C. Jocetyn Froutxkgs. 








fine-Grt Gessiy. 
Tue Academy has just published its card of 
lectures for the session 1904-5. Prof. Church 
begins his course on Chemistry on Monday next, 
and Prof, Thomson his on Anatomy on Monday, 
October 24th. Prof. Clausen continues his 
successful courses on Painting on January 9th, 
while the lectures on Sculpture and Architec- 
ture are not yet announced. 


THE private view of Mr. E. H. Macandrew’s 
Oil and Water-Colour Paintings and Sketches, 
and of the late W. S. Coleman’s works, will take 

lace on Saturday next at the Modern Gallery. 

hese exhibitions will be open to the public 
from October 10th to November 5th. ‘A 
Skirmish on the Yalu,’ by S. Tozo, a Japanese 
war-artist, will also be on view in the Gallery. 


THE autumn season at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, opens to-day with an exhibi- 
tion of over seventy-five water-colours, paintings, 
and pastels by Mr. Charles Conder, Mr. 
Rothenstein, and Mr. C. H. Shannon. The 
majority of the work exhibited has been recently 
executed. 


WE have to record the death on Saturday last 
of Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., a well-known 
member of the London Scottish group of artists, 
Born in Glasgow in 1841, Mr. Hunter was 
virtually self-taught. He had studios in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh in the early sixties, when he 
chiefly painted rustic subjects with figures. Sub- 
sequently he removed to London, where he 
resided for many years. Hemade hisfame by pic- 
tures of fishing life, and it is by these that he will 
be remembered. He was a well-known exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the New Gallery, and the Glasgow 
Institute. 


WE are sorry to notice also the death of 
Walter Severn, the son of Keats’s friend. A 
capable artist and draughtsman, who was 
specially associated with the control of the 
Dudley Gallery Art Society, he did his best 
work as a promoter of applied art of various 
kinds in England. 


Mr. Hersert Marsa has been elected 
Professor of Landscape Painting at Queen’s 
College, Harley Street. His class meets on 
Wednesday afternoons, the first of which will be 
October 12th. 

Ir is suggested, and not for the first time, in 
the Parisian press, that the various communes 
in Paris should form museums for the collection 
and preservation of documents, plans, pictures, 
&c., relating to the history of each particular 
commune. The idea is excellent, but does not 
seem to be very popular; and, unfortunately, 
the local museums already in existence are 
simply ‘‘ starved.’ There is a very good one 
of its kind at Boulogne-sur-Mer, but that 
has to depend almost entirely on gifts, and 
the reference books in the library there are 
antiquated—its latest edition of Vapereau is 
thirty years old! The municipality of Choisy- 
le-Roi, where Rouget de Lisle lived and died, 
has just made an excellent start in the way of 
a local museum by purchasing the ancient 
Chateau du Pays, in which will be installed the 
mairie, and in which also will be arranged a 
municipal collection of relics and antiquities. 


Tus artists who find their inspiration in the 
picturesque districts of Rambouillet, Montfort, 
and Houdan have formed themselves into the 

ole de Rambouillet, and have opened the first 
of what they hope may be a long series of 
exhibitions in the little village of Grosrouvre. 
The affair is of a very simple character—a well- 
lighted single schoolroom. The exhibition 
has attracted many visitors, including a number 
from Paris. The exhibitors include Pierre 
Prins, Madame Henriette Cousturier, Frank 
Boggs, and Pierre Gusman. 


THE organizers of the Paris Autumn Salon 
(which will open on October 15th) have arranged 








to include an exhibition of the works of Puvis 
de Chavannes, to which an entire room of the 
Grand Palais will be devoted. The exhibition 
will include a large number of the artist’s best 
works, virtually unknown to the present genera- 
tion, and will indicate step by step the successive 
developments of his genius. A similar exhibi- 
tion will be held of the works of a living 
artist, M. Odilon Redon, whose vigorous 
originality is known to only a small circle of 
artists and collectors. 

Tue death is announced at Nancy (where he 
was born) of M. Emile Gallé, whose clever 
objects of art are well known in France. He 
was represented in the last Salon of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, and several of his 
beautifully carved crystal vases are in the 
Luxembourg.—The death is also announced of 
Mlle. Sabine Méa, who was at one time an 
exhibitor of pictures of still life at the Salon, 
but of recent years had written extensively or 
art subjects. She contributed chiefly to Le 
Rappel and to the Journal des Arts. She made 
a special study of the French national museums, 
her articles on which were always worth carefu? 
study. 

THe death, in his eighty-first year, is 
announced from Diisseldorf of the landscape 
painter Henry Lewis. It was chiefly through 
his instrumentality that the work of the Diissel- 
dorf painters became known in England and 
America. 
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MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
CARDIFF TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


‘Tue Dream or GERontTivus’ was given 
last Thursday week in the morning. This 
fine work has been often noticed, and each 
fresh hearing convinces us that the second 
part, in spite of many noble pages, espe- 
cially the Angel’s ‘ Alleluia’ song and the 
‘Farewell,’ has not the same uninter- 
rupted inspiration as the first part. Dr. 
Cowen’s reading of the music is objec- 
tive rather than subjective, but in one 
respect it is most satisfactory. The com- 
poser at times adopts ¢empi slower than 
those marked in the score; Dr. Cowen, 
however, tries to prevent any feeling of 
dragging. Though the choir sang well, 
there were one or two slips, and there was 
no real pianissimo throughout the work, 
so that the mystic effect of certain choruses 
was not felt. We note these things, yet 
at the same time we are persuaded that a 
little more time for rehearsal, had that been 
available, would have worked wonders. 
The choir was conscious of difficulty; 
that consciousness produced a_ certain 
nervousness, and, as a natural result, over- 
accentuation. A praiseworthy attempt, 
however, to render justice to a great work 
deserves recognition. Mr. John Coates gave 
a quieter reading than usual of the 
Gerontius music, but one, to our mind, 
more impressive; Miss Foster sang the 
Angel music to perfection ; Mr. Ivor Foster 
was good as the Priest ; while Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies gave an emotional yet restrained 
rendering of the music of the Angel of the 
Agony. 

The second part of the programme opened 
with atone poem, entitled ‘In the East,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Hervey. At the festival two 
years ago he produced two short tone- 
pictures which pleased greatly; his new 
work, given under his direction, also 


achieved success. It is comparatively easy to 
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imitate the tonality and rhythm of Eastern 
melody, but the composer has done more; 
his tones and colours reproduce Oriental 
mystery and languor, and not only has he 
caught the right atmosphere, but also the 
workmanship is effective. Mr. Hervey has 
endeavoured, so says the analyst, Mr. W. A. 
Morgan, ‘‘to paint in sounds certain scenes 
placed in an Oriental landscape.” Modern 
composers — Strauss, for instance — seem 
afraid of giving written programmes, and as 
a rule it is undoubtedly better to allow the 
hearer to construct for himself some little 
story or romance to account for changes of 
mood in a work bearing a title; but in the 
case of a genre tone-picture, an outline of 
the scene or scenes a composer has in his 
mind would, we think, be welcome. Miss 
Muriel Foster sang in her best style two of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Sea Pictures,’ and then 
the programme ended with Strauss’s ‘Tod 
und Verklarung.’ 

The concert on Thursday evening opened 
with M. Massenet’s ‘ Eve,’ which is called a 
Mystery in three parts. This work was 
produced in 1875 at the Paris ‘Société de 
? Harmonie Sacrée” under the direction of 
the late M. Lamoureux. The music, with 
its soft, voluptuous melodies, its effective 
orchestration, has a certain charm, but 
we find no depth, no stamina in it, and no 
marked individuality ; some passages, indeed, 
remind one strongly of Gounod. Though 
not a work of sufficient interest or importance 
fora festival, it served, however, to throw into 
relief Schumann’s grand setting of ‘ Scenes 
from ‘“Faust,’”’’ and for this selection Dr. 
Cowen deserves all praise. The work was 
performed for the first time in England 
under Sir Charles Hallé at St. James’s Hall, 
June 8th, 1882, and so far as we can make 
out has not been heard since in London. 
Prof. Prout had already given the third 
part of the work only three months before 
the Hallé performance, viz., at the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association, March 6th, 
1882. A few numbers were omitted at 
Cardiff, and it seemed a pity not to give the 
entire work ; for that purpose ‘ Eve’ might 
well have been sacrificed. The principal of 
the twelve soloists were Madame Blauvelt, 
Miss Maggie Purvis, and Messrs. Ben 
Davies, Ffrangcon Davies, and Ivor Foster. 
The performance was excellent. In the first 
part of the concert Miss Adela Verne played 
the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto with great 
success. 

Friday morning was devoted to Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. The Requiem was well rendered ; 
the choir sang admirably, and the soloists, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Muriel Foster, 
and Messrs. John Coates and Ffrangcon 
Davies, were at their best; a freer, more 
rubato performance, however, would have 
been more in accordance with the intentions 
of the composer. The English idea is to 
perform sacred music with soberness, we 
might almost say stiffness; even Handel 
would bear more freedom, more fire, but in 
an Italian work such things are indis- 
pensable. The symphony was finely played. 

The evening programme commenced 
with the Third Act of ‘Lohengrin,’ with 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Maggie Purvis, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and David Hughes 
as soloists. Much of Wagner’s music, apart 
from the stage, of course loses point and 
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meaning; the earlier portion of the act in 
question, however, suffers little when thus 
given. Then it must be taken into con- 
sideration that a stage performance of 
‘Lohengrin’ is probably a rare thing in 
Cardiff. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme Miss Nicholls and Mr. Ben Davies 
sang the duet from the first act of ‘ Walkiire.’ 

Dr. Cowen conducted the choral ballad 
‘John Gilpin,’ which he had written ex- 
pressly for the festival. In setting Cowper's 
poem to music there was only one thing 
to do, viz., to try to make the latter as 
amusing as the former. Dr. Cowen is a 
skilled musician and a master of orchestra- 
tion, and being thus equipped he has pro- 
duced something really clever and humorous. 
The music is full of realistic effects, among 
which is prominent the braying of the ass 
which frightened John Gilpin’s steed ; but 
these effects being introduced in an episodical 
kind of way only provoke a passing smile; the 
music itself, Sesliging both skill and charm, 
has interest of its own. Solemn oratorios, 
serious cantatas, are excellent things, but 
all or nearly all the great composers loved 
to indulge in a joke, and frequently it was 
of a musical kind. Did not Kuhnau depict 
the falling to earth of Goliath by means of a 
descending scale, glissando according to tra- 
dition? Did not Mozart actually write a 
piece entitled ‘A Musical Joke’? and did 
not Beethoven imitate the uncertain sounds 
of the bassoon player in a village band? 
We dwell on this matter because it has been 
said that such a work as ‘John Gilpin’ 
was unworthy of the festival. We cannot 
see it. 

The novelty on Saturday morning was 
‘The Victory of St. Garmon’ by Mr. Harry 
Evans. The libretto, by Mr. H. Elvet Lewis, 
treats of the “Alleluia” battle fought 
between the invading Picts and Garmon, 
pioneer of the Christian Church in Wales, 
and his native army. Mr. Evans is a Welsh- 
man, and we are pleased to record that his 
work, or rather he, was received with enthu- 
siasm. There are many good points in his 
music, but also weak ones. Throughout 
the cantata the composer is striving to give 
utterance to his thoughts, but he lacks the 
skill and experience to do this thoroughly 
well. What is most promising is the 
individuality displayed, although as yet in 
a rough, uncertain manner. Composers are 
apt to fall into a Mendelssohn, or, worse 
still, into a Wagner groove, and often are 
not strong enough to get out of it. Mr. 
Evans is modern in feeling, but he follows 
no special master. The bass solo part was 
taken by Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. 

The programme included ‘The Desert,’ 
by Félicien David, for orchestra and male 
chorus, a work which, when it was produced 
sixty years ago in Paris, was proclaimed a 
masterpiece by Berlioz. The conception is 
picturesque; some of the melodies are 
really Arabian, and the orchestration is 
piquant, but only in a small way is the 
‘Ode Symphonique,’ as it is entitled, a 
masterpiece. At the present day it sounds 
somewhat rococo; Berlioz himself has come 
between it and us. The first of the two 
tenor solos is delicate; the second—chant 
of the Muezzin, an interesting specimen of 
Arabian florid song—is exceedingly quaint ; 
both were well sung by Mr. Coates, the 
second to Arabic words. The various 





numbers are connected by words, which 
were clearly recited by Miss Henrietta 
Cowen. In the evening ‘Elijah’ was given, 
when the choir made the finest display of 
the week. The Festival, on the whole, has 
been an “rtistic success, and Cardiff ought 
to work hard to make the next one still 
more important. 








BMiusical Gossiy. 


THE thirty-fourth season of the Royal 
Choral Society begins on November 10th with 
‘Elijah.’ The following dates are December Ist, 
January 2nd and 26th, February 16th, March 
8th and 30th, and April 21st ; and the respective 
works: Coleridge - Taylor’s ‘Scenes from 
‘*Hiawatha,”’ ‘The Messiah,’ Sir A. OC. 
Mackenzie’s ‘The Witch’s Daughter,’ Berlioz’s 
*The Childhood of Christ,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
‘The Apostles,’ Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 
the ‘Ode for St. Cecilia,’ and ‘The Messiah,’ 
April 21st being Good Friday. 


Or the four novelties announced for the 
coming season at Berlin, ‘ Roland of Berlin,’ by 
Leoncavallo, is to be produced about the middle 
of November ; ‘ Riibezahl,’ by Hans Sommer, at 
the end of December ; ‘The Forced Marriage,’ 
comic opera in three acts, by E. Humperdinck, 
at the end of January ; and ‘The Festival of 
Solhaug’ at the end of February. 


Mr. Dan GopFrEyY commences his tenth 
series of Symphony Concerts at the Winter 
Gardens, Bournemouth, on October 6th. Only 
one will be given each week—not two, as 
formerly. Works by Strauss, Parry, Stanford, 
Elgar, German, Coleridge-Taylor, and Granville 
Bantock will be given, and all, it is expected, 
will be conducted by their respective composers. 


Tue late Mr. Samuel Butler, in his book 
‘The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ published in 
1897, says that he was led to take up the sub- 
ject by having written the libretto and much of 
the music for a secular oratorio ‘ Ulysses,’ on 
which he and his friend Mr. Henry Festing 
Jones had been for some time engaged. They 
had, in fact, been engaged upon it ever since 
the publication, in 1888, of their cantata ‘ Nar- 
cissus,’ and at the time of his death, in June, 
1902, Mr. Butler had completed his share of 
‘Ulysses.’ Since then Mr. Jones has com- 
pleted his part, and the oratorio will be pub- 
lished in piano score by Messrs. Weekes & Co. 
in the course of the next three or four weeks. 


Owi1ne to Dr. Richard Strauss being unable 
to accept any of the dates offered him, the pro- 
jected performance at the Queen’s Hall Sym- 


| phony Concerts of his new ‘ Sinfonia Domestica ’ 


has been abandoned. It has also been announced 
that the same composer’s tone- poem, ‘Hin 
Heldenleben,’ will be performed on Saturday, 
February 25th, instead of ‘Don Quixote.’ At 
none of the Symphony Concerts will more than 
four works be included in the programme. 


Tue Town Council of Vienna has decided to 
purchase for the city the house which Haydn 
bought in 1793, in which he wrote ‘The Orea- 
tion’ and ‘ The Seasons,’ and in which he died 
on May 31st, 1809. 

Mrs. THeoposta Stewart, the first lady 
who sang the title véle in Vincent Wallace’s 
‘Maritana’ in the Southern hemisphere, has 
passed away in her ninetieth year. 


No dictionary of music has given the correct 
date of death of Pietro Oastrucci, the distin- 
guished violinist and pupil of Corelli; all 
except one. which has 1750, state that it took 
place in 1769. Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood has 
sent to the Musical Times for October docu- 
mentary evidence — i.e., an extract from the 
Dublin Journal (Faulkner's) of Saturday, 
March 7th, to Tuesday, March 10th, 1752— 
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stating that his burial would take place ‘‘ at 
tive this Evening ”—i.e., the 7th inst.—and in 
the next issue of the paper an account is given 
of the funeral. Mr. Dubourg, an orchestral 
leader in whom Handel placed great confidence, 
was chief mourner. 


Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of September 
23rd states that Herr Weingartner has just 
completed two compositions for eight-part choir 
and orchestra (‘Traumnacht’ and ‘Sturm- 
hymnus’) which will probably be first heard at 
Sheffield next year at the festival, of which the 
composer will be the conductor. 








PERFORMANCBS NEXT WEBK. 
Scn. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall 
Mon.— Sart. Promenade Concerts, 8. Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Kubelik Recital, 3, Queen's Hall 
— Saturday Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


THE SEX OF ARIEL, 


A PARAGRAPH in the Daily Chronicle com- 
ments with an unfavourable implication upon 
what was said in the Athenewm concerning the 
Ariel in Mr. Tree’s representation of ‘The 
Tempest,’ and asserts that ‘‘the feminizing is 
as un-Shakspearean in the case of Ariel as it 
is un-Biblical in the case of angels.” That the 
stage directions, by whomsoever written, use 
the words ‘‘ him” and ‘‘ his” is conceded. This 
proves nothing. Ariel, at the first production 
of ‘The Tempest,’ was doubtless played by a 
boy, as was Miranda, no woman having then 
presumably been seen on the English stage. 
This fact may possibly account for the words in 
the stage direction, Subsequent to the Resto- 
ration, so far as records extend, Ariel has never 
been presented but by a woman, and he would 
be a bold manager who put the character in the 
hands of a man. Successive representatives 
of Ariel in the work of Shakspeare or the 
alteration of Dryden and D’Avenant, or 
that of Kemble, have consisted of Miss 
Robinson, jun., Mrs. Clive, Young Lady (Miss 
Field), Mrs, Farrel, Mrs. Forster (Miss 
Field), Miss Romanzini, Miss de Camp, Miss 
Meadows, Miss Bolton, Miss Foote, Miss Kate 
Terry, and Miss Henrietta Hodson. We have 
never heard of a male exponent. It would be 
to mete hard measure to Mr. Tree to censure 
him for doing what since the Restoration has 
always been done. Concerning what is said 
about the ungentlemanly language of Prospero, 
Dr. Hudson, one of the sanest and best of 
editors, says of the phrases he employs :— 

‘Prospero should not be supposed to say this in 
earnest, be is merely playing with his delicate and 
amiable minister.” 

Words such as ‘‘ bird,” &c., which Prospero 
employs to Ariel, are best suited to a feminine 
creature. Prospero, again, addressing Ariel, 
says, ‘‘Thou, which art but air,” and of his 
associates asserts :— 

These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 
Ariel, at Prospero’s bidding, makes herself *‘ like 
to a nymph of the sea.” 

We prefer a less prosaic reading of spirit 
action than our censor employs, and are con- 
tent to hold, with Milton, that 

Spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both, so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure, 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bone 
Like cumbrous flesh. 

We have not seen a masculine Ariel on the 
stage, and have no anxiety so to do. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


We read with surprise and a certain 
measure of regret that the partnership between 
Messrs. Harrison and Maude, the most success- 








ful of modern days, will terminate before long, 
and that when, with the beginning of next year, 
the newly constructed Haymarket reopens, it 
will be under the sole direction of Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Maude is consequently in search of a new 
home, which he will naturally find in due time. 
There is neither temptation nor justification for 
us to inquire into the difficulties or disputes 
that have led to the disruption of a management 
which seemed to have taken fortune captive. 
Meantime the part of the bargee in ‘ Beauty 
and the Barge’ will shortly be resigned for a 
time by Mr. Maude and undertaken by Mr. 
Giddens. 


‘Tue Lapy or Loyat Hovssg,’ a four-act 
play by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, has been 
given for copyright purposes at Margate. 


Mr. Forsss Ropertson has secured from 
Mr. H. V. Esmond a five-act play of modern 
life, with the intention of producing it in New 
York in January, and subsequently transferring 
it to London. 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr has now completed the 
poetical drama which he has been writing for 
Mr. Lewis Waller, and it is to be produced by 
Mr. Waller in the course of the present season. 
The title of the play, which is in verse, is ‘The 
Lonely Queen,’ and the title part will be played 
by Miss Evelyn Millard. 

Tue Imperial will be closed during the first 
three days of the coming week, so as to permit 
of rehearsals of ‘His Majesty’s Servant,’ which 
is to be given on Thursday. Michael Mohun, or 
Moon, ite hero, an actor at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, was a captain in the army of Charles I., 
and subsequently a major in Flanders. Pepys 
notes that he was said to be ‘‘the best actor in 
the world.” He was admitted to privileges by 
Charles II., but the actions assigned to him in 
the play are presumably fictitious, 

ANOTHER drama of Restoration times is to 
be given on the 17th inst. at the Avenue, the 
management of which is about to pass into 
the hands of Mr. Maitland Dicker. It is by 
Mrs. Tom Kelly. 

THE comedy which Mr. H. G. Wells has 
written for Mr. James Welch is said to be 
founded upon his ‘ Wheels of Chance.’ 

Mr. Georce Bernarp SxHaw, for whom 
happily the stage has much fascination, has 
written a one-act play, entitled ‘How He Lied 
to her Husband,’ which was produced on 
Monday at the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, New 
York. It proves to be a satire upon his own 
play of ‘Candida,’ and was received with over- 
whelming acclamation by press and public. 

Maxtowe’s ‘Doctor Faustus’ is to be given 
at the Court on October 29th by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society with Mr. Hubert Carter as 
Faustus. 

‘THe Tents or Assur’ is the title of a play 
by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which Miss 
Nance O'Neil will give next month in America. 

Mr. Girpert FarquuHar has joined the com- 
pany with which Sir Charles Wyndham will 
shortly visit the United States, 

‘Les Trois ANABAPTISTES’ is the title of a 
four-act comedy by MM. Alexandre Bisson and 
Berr de Turique which has been produced with 
marked success at the Vaudeville. Among the 
exponents are Madame Dayes-Grassot, who 
plays a female barrister, and Mile. Marthe 
Regnier, whose recent performances at the 
Avenue are remembered. 

THE next novelty at the Comédie Frangaise, 
at present engaged in rehearsing ‘Le Demi- 
Monde,’ will consist of ‘ Notre Jeunesse,’ by 
M. Alfred Capus, the heroine of which will be 
played by Mlle. Bartet. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. C. H.—V. St. C. M.—E. D.— 
B. P.—received. 

C. R. P.—Certainly. 

R. G. (Genoa).—No such Association, we believe, exists. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NHW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The HISTORY of PORTRAIT 


MINIATURES. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations, Hand-made Paper Edition, limited to 510 
Copies, 102. 10s. net. 

Also a Special Bdition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-painted 
Plates, 52). 10s. net. 

**Dr. Williamson has made himself an expert of the first 
class, and his monumental work, which contains practically 
everything that is known upon the subject—much of which, 
indeed, he is the first to know—muast share with Dr. Pro- 
pert’s ‘ History of Miniature Art’ the distinction of being 
indispensable to the student and the collector.” —Standard, 

“Dr. Williamson’s magnificent work gives a most com- 
prehensive history of portrait miniatures, and it represents 
enthusiasm, care, and intelligence, which cannot be too 
highly praised. We congratulate Dr. Williamson on an 
extremely veluable contribution to art history, and the pub- 
lishers dese: > high praise for the sumptuous get-up of the 
volumes.”—Aforning Post. 


GEORGE MORLAND: his Life and 


Works. By GBOKGE ©. WILLIAMSOR, Litt.D. 
With 48 Collotype Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
Small Colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies, printed on 
Hand-made Paper, with the Plates on Japanese Vellum. 
Crown folio, 3i. 3s. net. 

This is the only volume now in print dealing with the 
life and work of Morland, and adequately illustrating his 
pictures. It contains a full memoir of the artist, with 
chapters on bis position as an artist and on the engravings 
after his works. Complete Appendices are added, giving 
lists of the pictures and engravings, which will be of great 
value to the collector. The illustrations are all reproduced 
from photographs specially taken for the purpose. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: a Study of His 


Life and Art Work. By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 
48 Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

This handbook on the art of Biake is the result of long and 
close study of the writings and works of the poet painter. 
In it an attempt is made to elucidate the hidden meanings 
of his works, and to appreciate his mysterious imagina- 
tion. Its illustrations are all reproduced from photograpbs 
specially taken for the book. 


BRITISH ARTIS’?S SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME, Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates and 
96 other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


By H. C. MARILLIER. 

*,* This is a Revised and Abridged Hdition of the 
author's larger volume on Rossetti. It contains a magnifi- 
cent series of illustrations, including a Jarge number which 
are not to be found elsewhere. 





A CHBAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’'S PHPYS. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord 
Braybrooke’s Notes. MHdited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHBATLEY,F.S.A. In8vols. Post 8vo, 
5s. net each. 


*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of tbe 
Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume 
edition, the volume entitled ‘ Pepysiana’ only being 
omitted. (Vols. J. and I], ready October 3. 


BOHN’S LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME.—Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by 


DUNCAN O. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. II. [Ready Oct. 5. 


“This edition will long hold the field with students of 
Gray and the eighteenth century as the most accurate, the 
best informed, and the completest of all editions of the 
letters.’’—Speaker, 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES CF 
GREAT WRITERS. 


A New Series, dealing with the Life and Work of the Great 
Writers of all Countries. 


Uniform with ‘* Miniature Series of Painters,” &. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, witb 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


COLERIDGE. By Dr. Garnett, C.B. 
CHAUCER. By Rev. W. Tuckwell. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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A SELECTION FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
NEW VOLUMES FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON, 1904. 











NOW READY, complete in 6 vols. 14s. net each. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SO CIAL ENGLAWN D. 

By EMINENT WRITERS. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
Containing 56 Coloured Plates and about 2,500 Illustrations. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES, AND EXPERIENCES OF 
MONCURE CONWAY. 

2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. net the Set. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 18s. net. 




















The BRITISH ISLES. Depicted by Pen and Camera. With a NEW NOVELS. 


Series of Coloured Plates reproduced from Pictures by Celebrated Artists, together with a ; 
profusion of Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken for the Work. Vol. I, containing GOLD ISLAND. By Nicholson 


; WEST, Author of ‘The Purple Gods of 
about 400 Illustrations and 12 Coloured Plates, 21s. net, Y ucatan,’ eA 


The WORK of GEORGE W. JOY. With an Autobiographical | A LIEUTENANT of the KING. By 


Sketch, a Technical Note, and some Remarks on the Painting of the Nude. Profusely illustrated MORICE GERARD, Author of ‘ The Tenant of 
with 30 Rembrandt Photogravures, 20 Reproductions in Colour of Pictures and Drawings, and the Grange,’ &c. 63. 
9 Illustrations of Studies in Chalk, &c. 2/. 2s. net, 


The ADVENTURES of COCK ROBIN and his Mate. By R. -% ,{eSTRATTS of TIME. By 


KEARTON, F.Z.S., Author of ‘Wild Nature’s Ways,’ ‘Strange Adventures in Dicky-bird Land,’ | 
&c, With 120 Illustrations, taken direct from Nature by C. and R, KEARTON. 68. |The LOVERS of LORRAINE. By 


. S. WALKREY, Author of ‘For the Sake of the 
ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and Duchesse,’¢. 6s. 
Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Revised and practically | : 
Rewritten by R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. With upwards of 1,200 Illustration. | VANESSA: a Romance of the New 
10s. 6d, net. Century and the New World. By CONSTAN- 


2 TINE RALLI. 6s, 
The DORE DANTE. Comprising the Inferno, Purgatory, and ‘ 


Paradise. With 136 superb Full-Page Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE. Popular Edition. | ALIENS of the WEST. By the 


2 vols. 16s. net each. Vol. J. contains the INFERNO; Vol. Il. PURGATORY and PARADISE. | He « “es Rejuvenation of Miss Sema- 


Reference to the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, | 
Pronunciation, and Use. With upwards of 3,000 Illustrations. New and Enlarged Edition. | R. L. STEVENSON. 
8 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. each. | 

| TREASURE ISLAND. 


CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. Concise and Com- | tHE WRECKER. 


~~ Panay peer with Several Hundred Illustrations and Diagrams specially prepared for | ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or leather, 3s. net each. 


CASSELL'S PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. Edited by Eustace, 


: ; , Already published in this Series, 
MILES, M.A. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations and Diagrams. 9s. KIDNAPPED. 


CASSELL'S NEW DICTIONARY of COOKERY. With a) CATRIONA. 


Series of beautiful Coloured Plates, Several Hundred Illustrations, and about 10,000 Recipes THE BLACK ARROW. 
128, 6d. net, ___.___ THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. _ 








THE BRETHREN: a Romance of the Crusades. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. 





*,* A LIST of CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES for the AUTUMN SEASON will be sent post free 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmnrtep, La Belle Sauvage, London, and all Booksellers. 
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HARPER’S 


For OCTOBER, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Contains many features of especial 
interest, among them 


ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE’S 
COMMENTS on OTHELLO. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS of OTHELLO. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


MARRIAGE of WILLIAM ASHE, 


ALBERT E. STERNER’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the ABOVE, 


MARY E. WILKINS’S 


STORY, The SLIP of the LEASH. 


Dr. SIMON NEWCOMB’S 
The EXTENT of the UNIVERSE, 


HOWARD PYLE’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS, ‘In Necessity’s Mortar.’ 


ROBT. W. CHAMBERS’S 


The CASE of MRS. HELMAR. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS. 


MADAME DU BARRY. 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


Demy 4to, with 16 fine Photogravures, 25s, net. 
[ Shortly. 


Uniform with ‘Madame de Montespan,’ ‘Madame de 
Pompadour,’ by the same Author. 


THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


CHRISTOPHER HARL. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 10s, 6d. 


Profound knowledge is here united to considerable literary 

fts......These great ladies of a past age seem very real...... 

he book is handsomely bound and there are interesting 
and beautiful illustrations, including portraits by Titian, 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and Botticelli. 


FICTION. 
NOSTROMO. 


A Tale of the Seaboard. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [/mmediately. 


A novel of present-day adventure. Revolution, intrigue, 
the tropical shore of a South American Republic, the little 
seaport town, and the mountains beyond, afford ample 
scope for Mr. Conrad’s well-known powers. 


FOR HEART-0-GOLD. 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 65. 


“A romantic novel in the proper sense. There is some- 
thing of the old romance about this pretty tale of prince, 
ram jester, and princess at the ‘Court of Proper 

e 








— Times. 


LOVE IN CHIEF. 


R. K. WEEKES. 6s. 
A capably written story of English country ——. with 
a dramatic ending to Dolly Fane’s difficulty i 
between her three lovers. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 


BEMROSE & SONS’ 
LIST. 


—_~—— 
IN PREPARATION. 


MEMORIALS of OLD HEREFORD- 
SHIRE. Edited by Rev. COMPTON READE, 
M.A., Author of ‘ Vera Effigies,’ &c. Dedicated 
by kind permission to John Hungerford 
Arkwright, Esq., Lord Lieutenant of the 
County. Demy 8vo, handsome binding, cloth 
extra, gilt top, with many I)lustrations. Price 
to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus will 
be sent on application. 

The list of Contributors includes:—The Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, Rev. Custos 
Duncombe, Right Rev. Dr, Cummings, and other 
eminent Writers. 


NEARLY READY, 


MEMORIALS of OLD DEVON- 
SHIRE. LKEdited by F. J. SNELL, M.A,, 
Author of ‘A Book of Exmoor,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
handsome binding, cloth extra, gilt top, with 
many Illustrations, Price to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. 
Prospectus will be sent on application, 

Among the Contributors will be Lord Coleridge, 
Rev. Chancellor Edmonds, B.D., Rev. Prebendary 
Granville, M.A., the late R. N. Worth, H. M. 
Imbert-Terry, the late. R. Dymond, W. H. K. 
Wright, Rev. D. P. Alford, M.A., G. M. Doe, Miss 
Alice Dryden, Lieut.-Col. P. F. S. Amery, and 
other eminent Writers. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


ACROSS the GREAT SAINT BER- 
NARD. The Modes of Nature and the Manners 
of Man. By A. R. SENNETT, A.M.I.C.E. 
M.I.M.E. M.I.E.E., with Original Drawings by 
HAROLD PERCIVAL, and nearly 200 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, attractively bound in 
cloth. Price 6s, net. 


IN PREPARATION. 


GARDEN CITIES in THEORY and 
PRACTICE. Being an Amplification of a Paper 
on the Potentialities of Applied Science in a 
Garden City, read before Section F of the 
British Association. By A. R, SENNETT, 
A.M.I.C.E. M.I.M.E. M.J.E.E. Demy 8vo, 
2 vols. attractively bound in cloth. With 
many Plans and Illustrations. Price 21s. net 
to Subscribers. Prospectus will be sent on 
application. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 


TRACES of the NORSE MYTHO- 
LOGY in the ISLE of MAN. A Paper read 
before the Isle of Man Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society. By P. M.C. KERMODE, 
F.S.A.Scot., &c, Demy 8vo. I)lustrated with 
10 Plates, paper cover. Price 2s. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


The SCHOOL of FAITH. Twelve 
Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The WORD and SACRAMENTS, 
and Other Papers, Illustrative of Present 
Questions on Church Ministry and Worship. 
By the Rev. T. D. BERNARD, M.A., Preben- 
dary and Chancellor of Wells. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The USES and WONDERS of 
PLANT HAIRS. By KATE &. STYAN, 
Author of ‘A Short History of Sepulchral 
Cross Slabs,’&c. Fceap. 8vo, price 1s, net. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, LIMITED, 
4, Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby. 





FOR MEN OF “ LETTERS.” 


WALKER 8 LETTERETTES, 


W ALKER’S 


A plain, straightforward, practical invention, which 
reduces the discomforts of correspondence to a minimum. 
Handy Tablets, combining Note, Envelope, and Blotter in a 
compact and sensible manner. No “fad” or “‘ fancy,” out 
truly described as ‘‘a comfort and delight to literary men.” 
The Patentees will gladly send free Speci: on appli. 
or complete Tablet, with full supply, post free 15 stamps. 


JOHN WALKER & CO., LTD., 
Warwick Lane, London, B.C. 
(The Publishers of Walker’s Diaries.) 


ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 

50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
EBC.; St. James’s Branch : 26, Charles Street ; 
195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W. 
1, Vietoria Street, 8.W. 


LETTERETTES. 








LONDON OFFICES { 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Total Invested Funds................£10,401,14. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended December 31, 1903, the large Rever- 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present 
Quinquennium. 


Head Office—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER. TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS 20TH NOVEMBER, 1904. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 











Bstab.j (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over . £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... +.» 12,000,000 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured; already divided to 1902. £6,160,000. All persons 
assuring before NOVEMBER 20 will receive an additional 
share of Profit over later entrants at the next division in 


1907. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are eingularly advan- 
tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





People will talk about the way 


YINOLIA improves the Complexion, 


4d. per Tablet. 





DINNEFORD: S MAGNESIA. 

best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH. 
HEADACHE, 

And IN DIGESTION." 


And Safest ar for Delicate Constitutions, 
8, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


=a. 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


The Pianola is an instrument 


which enables any one to play 


the Piano and to retain full control over expression. 


The Metrostyle consists of a metal pointer or 
index which is attached to the tempo lever of the 
Pianola, and when playing by means of the Pianola, 
the performer is able, with the Metrostyle, to follow 
a line, printed in red, on the music rolls. This line 
indicates exactly the interpretation of the composition 
as played by some well-known musician. 


The marking is obtained in the following 
manner. Paderewski, Moszkowski, Bauer, or other 
pianist plays over a composition, and as he does so, a 
pen affixed to the Metrostyle traces upon the unwind- 
ing roll a red line, which indicates the artiste’s 
individual reading of the composition, with all the 
changes of tempo and the very lightest and most 
subtle shadings and nuances. ‘The rolls so marked 
are kept by us as records from which facsimile 
reproductions are made, and these, through the 
Metrostyle Pianola, give to the world the power to 
play any selection as it has been performed by some 
great pianist or composer. 


In many cases we have been able to secure 
markings from the greatest pianists of the day, also 
from famous composers who have indicated the 
interpretation of their own works. Each authority 


has been selected as the person specially versed in | 


the works of the composer whose rolls he has marked, 
and where the composer himself has been available, 
it follows that the highest authority has been obtained. 
In other instances rolls have been marked by an 
authoritative pianist, and represent competent and 
cultured musical readings. 


One of the most valuable points in connection 
with the Pianola is that it enables any person to play 
according to his own musical feeling. Apart from 
the expression marks on the rolls, however, there has 
been hitherto no authority or standard to show how 


the composer intended a piece to be played, or how | 


a great pianist would interpret it. The performer 

had to trust entirely to his own judgment and taste. 
When playing an unfamiliar composition for the 

first time, even a musician finds himself conflicted 


with doubt regarding its correct performance; but 
‘once its purport has been grasped, the performer is 
| provided with a groundwork which he may elaborate 
_and fashion according to the dictates of his fancy. 


The Metrostyle, by providing authoritative 
‘interpretations, creates a new factor in musical 
progress. The masterpieces of the world’s pianoforte 
literature have been, or are being, marked for use 
with the Metrostyle, and any one who possesses a 
'Metrostyle Pianola will be able to play these 
| compositions, comprising all that is best in music, in 
a truly musicianly manner. It will be possible to 
contrast the rendering of certain works as played by 
| different virtuosi. No two pianists give a composition 
| quite the same interpretation. Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
or Moszkowski, for instance, would none of them play 
.a Chopin Nocturne alike, although each would give a 
finished and thoroughly artistic performance. Such 
a comparison of the different readings cannot fail to 
form an interesting and instructive study. Fifty or 
a hundred years hence music rolls for the Metrostyle 
| Pianola will be referred to when it is desired to hear 
the masterpieces as played by the virtuosi of the 
present time. 


| The addition of the Metrostyle to the Pianola 
does not diminish the performer’s own control over 
‘expression, nor does it prevent him playing according 
to his own individual ideas of interpretation. The 
red line need not necessarily be followed, but, on the 
other hand, when the performer is guided by it, that 
in itself guarantees a sound and musical result. The 
possession of a Metrostyle Pianola provides one with 
‘a command over music production which nothing else 
‘can bestow—a levelling-up, as it were, which places. 
‘the novice on the same plane as the accomplished 
‘mnusician. 


It is possible to do but scant justice to the merits. 
of this new invention in a printed announcement, but. 
if you will call on us we will be very pleased to give 
/you a practical demonstration of the Metrostyle 
| Pianola in use. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE CO. olian Hall, 135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 










MY LITERARY 
LIFE. 


By MADAME ADAM 
(Juliette Lamber). 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net. 








royal 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


The STORY of MY STRUGGLES. 


Memoirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O. 


‘THROUGH TOWN and JUNGLE: Fourteen 


Thousand Miles Awheel among the Temples and People of the Indian Plain. By WILLIAM 
HUNTER WORKMAN and FANNY BULLOCH WORKMAN. With 200 Illustrations. Super- 


The 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
























WELLINGTON'S 
OPERATIONS IN THE 
PENINSULA (1808-1814). 
By Capt. LEWIS BUTLER. 

With Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. 


A LEADER OF SOCIETY AT 
NAPOLEON'S COURT. 


By CATHERINE BEARNE. 
Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LADY JEAN. 


The Romance of the Great Douglas Cause. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 12s, net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND. 


By SIDNEY LOW. 























Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
REACTION. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 











LIFE UNDER THE BREAD TAX. 7 
THE HUNGRY FORTIES. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MY MEMORY OF 
GLADSTONE. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
With Portrait. 2%. 6d, net. 








MARK RUTHERFORD. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION, 
Bound in cloth, 5 vols, 1s, each net. 










NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


> + 


NEW TREASURE SEEKERS. 
By E. NESBIT. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


THE THIRD EXPERIMENT. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, 


MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


WITH SWORD AND PEN. 


By H. ©. IRWIN, 


THE BLACK SHILLING. 


By AMELIA E, BARR, 


MAJOR WEIR. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY, 


THEY TWAIN. 


By Mrs, AUBREY RICHARDSON, 


THE SIREN’S NET. 


By FLORENCE ROOSEVELT. 


UNDER TROPIC SKIES. 


By LOUIS BECKE, 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCE. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
ENDURANCE. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 


LIFE IN A CRACK 
REGIMENT. 





By BARON VON SCHLICHT. 


WANDER YEARS ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
By JAMES PINNOOK. 
Fully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 21s. net, 


IRISH MEMORIES. 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 


With Pians, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SKETCH OF CHINESE 
HISTORY. 
By the Rev. F. L, HAWKS POTT, D.D. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 











THE SECRET OF PETRARCH. 


By E. J. MILLS. 
With 13 Photogravure Plates. 12s. net. 


BIRD LIFE IN WILD WALES. 
By J. A. WALPOLE BOND. 
| With 60 Illustrations from Photographs. 2s, 


| GARDENING FOR THE 
| MILLION. 

| By ALFRED PINK. 

| With Three-Colour Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
TEACHER, 


By T. W. BERRY. 
A Practical Hand-Book, 1s, net. 























DR. PARKER AND HIS | 
FRIENDS. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE, 


With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


OLD TALES FROM ROME. 


By ALICE ZIMMERN, 








Fully iltustrated, 5s. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor” —Adver 





and B 





Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Ofhce, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lanc, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun O, Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwagp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Mensies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, October 1, 1904, 
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